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BARNADISTON. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  Then  came  faire  May,  the  fairest  mayd  on  ground, 
Deck't  all  with  dainties  of  her  season's  pryde, 
And  strewing  flowers  out  of  her  lap  around  : 
Upon  her  brethren's  shoulders  she  did  ride 
The  twinnes  of  Leda ;  which  on  either  side 
Supported  her  like  to  their  soveraine  queene; 
Lord!  how  all  creatures  laught  when  her  they  spied. 
And  leapt  and  daunc't  as  they  had  ravisht  beene  ! 
And  Cupid's  self  about  her  flutted  all  in  greene." 

Spensek's  Faerie  Queene. 

It  was  the  summer  morn,  bright  with  the  ra- 
diant tints  of  brilliant  colouring,  beaming  over 
freshening  stream  and  waving  wood,  kissing 
the  early-scented  dew,  fragrant  with  the  in- 
cense of  sweetest  flowerets  from  off  the  smiling 
face   of    Nature   starting  into   life;    the   lark 
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balanced  itself  aloft  in  the  azure  sky,  hymning 
its  sweet  chaunt  under  the  dome  of  heaven  ;  the 
young  steed  galloped  round  the  pasture,  neigh- 
ing loud,  and  bounding  in  the  pride  of  strength ; 
the  deer  swept  through  the  forest  glade,  throw- 
ing aloft  his  branching  honours,  the  herds 
lowed  in  the  verdant  meadows,  and  the  darting 
kingfisher  bathed  its  gaudy  plumage  under  the 
shelter  of  the  curving  bank,  tipping  the  murmur- 
ing stream  with  golden  wing ;  the  eagle  soared  in 
grandeur,  the  sovereign  of  the  feathered  tribes ; 
and  man,  the  lord  of  creation,  commenced  his 
laborious  avocations,  working  out  the  doom  de- 
clared unto  him  from  the  transgression  of  his 
primal  father,  that  he  shall  live  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  The  deep  bell  of  the  castle  swung 
out  its  loud  peal,  and  the  sharpening  of  the 
scythes  of  the  mowers  struck  faintly  and  pleas- 
ingly on  the  ear.  Mary  Milbank,  with  Alice 
Soame,  walked  forth  at  the  sound  of  the  matin 
bell,  each  in  all  the  freshness  and  bloom  of  young 
beauty ;  the  two  lovely  girls  were  endeared  to 
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each  other  by  the  ties  of  fond  associations.  Alice 
was  the  younger  by  a  year,  but  her  mind  was 
of  a  more  contemplative  turn  than  that  of  the 
light-hearted  Mary ;  and  her  adherence  to  the 
rigid  worship  of  the  Puritans,  which  she  had 
embraced  wiui  all  the  ardour  of  a  new  prose- 
lyte, had  flung  over  her  natural  simplicity  an 
air  of  seriousness  which  impressed  an  interest- 
ing melancholy  upon  the  delicate  features  of  the 
innocent  and  devout  girl.  Her  figure  was  of  the 
slightest,  and  the  Medicean  proportions  of  her 
elastic  and  perfect  foot  gave  an  indication  of 
sprightly  gaiety  which  nature  had  fashioned, 
but  which  the  habit  of  second  nature,  use,  had 
neutralized.  Her  movements  were  all  confined 
by  an  overstrained  sense  of  decorum,  and  her 
measured  steps  and  meek  humbleness  of  man- 
ner, her  calm  soft  voice  and  resigned  air,  pic- 
tured the  influence  which  the  religious  fervour 
of  the  age  had  wrought  upon  an  artless  and  in- 
teresting child  of  nature.  But  the  feelin<js  of 
Alice  Soame  were  as  deep  as  the  strength  of  her 
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character;  and  when  they  became  once  really 
engaged,  she  would  evince  all  the  self-sacrifice 
and  fearless  daring  so  pre-eminently  the  extra- 
ordinary attribute  of  her  sex,  timid  and  fearful 
in  trifles,  but  on  great  emergencies,  rising  su- 
perior to  all  the  boasted  courage  of  man. 

Mary  was  of  a  different  complexion,  the 
child  of  enthusiasm  and  romance,  reared  amidst 
the  traditional  glor'es  of  the  Barnadiston, 
in  the  old  halls  where  the  pictured  panoply 
of  warriors  and  courtly  dames,  of  the  chivalry 
and  pride  of  the  feudal  times,  were  ever  pre- 
sent to  her  ardent  senses.  Besides  she  was 
fondly  attached  to  the  Romish  rites,  which 
spoke  more  through  its  magnificent  delusions  to 
the  rapt  senses.  Brought  up  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  the  Lady  Barnadiston,  and  much 
instructed  by  the  superior  mind  of  Father 
Gaspardo,  whose  mien  alone  sufficed  to  con- 
vey a  dignity  over  all  his  precepts,  Mary 
had  conceived  a  degree  of  affection  allied  almost 
to  a  spirit  of  martyrdom  for  the  ancient  faith, 
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which  she  imagined  it  would  be  a  heroism  to 
profess  in  its  dech'ning  state.  She  was  naturally 
proud  and  scornful,  and  her  temperament  ever 
warm  and  earnest,  impelled  her  to  embrace 
with  impassioned  determination  whatsoever 
she  inclined  to.  Devoted  in  her  attachments, 
Mary  was  strong  in  her  dislikes;  of  a  com^ 
manding  height,  her  form  possessed  majesty 
mingled  with  dignified  grace— her  beauty  was 
of  that  sort  that  repels  the  gaze  of  intrusion, 
and  none  could  meet  her  eye  with  impertinent 
familiarity.  Her  dark  hair  clustered  naturally 
around  a  forehead  of  Grecian  exactitude,  flow- 
ing abundantly  in  curling  ringlets  adown  a  neck 
that  might  have  shamed  the  pure  whiteness  of 
the  drooping  lily ;  her  mouth  was  of  that  per- 
fect turn  which  can  express  ineffable  sweetness, 
or  beautiful  disdain,  and  when  animated,  as  she 
usually  was,  from  her  impassioned  soul,  she 
might  have  passed  for  some  inspired  Pythoness, 
irradiated  with  the  immortal  glow  of  the  god  of 
the  shooting  beams.     The  simple  artlessness  of 
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Alice  had  won  upon  her  heart,  and  although 
inwardly  she  pitied  the  meek  humbleness  of 
her  friend,  and  utterly  despised  her  puritani- 
cal tenets,  yet  did  she  love,  with  the  sincerity 
of  early  affection,  the  gentle  and  endearing 
Alice  Soame. 

The  friends  took  the  path  leading  through 
the  village,  winding  along  the  banks  of  the 
small  rivulet  into  the  domains  of  Barnadiston, 
and  were  closely  followed  by  the  two  noble 
wire-haired  hounds,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
Albert,  and  indeed  upon  every  occasion  senti- 
nelled the  beautiful  Mary  in  her  walks  with 
the  wonderful  intuitiveness  which  is  alone 
possessed  by  that  extraordinary  and  faithful 
friend  of  man — the  dog.  The  hounds,  when 
they  were  with  Mary  Milbank,  would  disregard 
the  bounding  deer,  or  the  hare,  that  might  start 
across  their  path,  attentive  only  to  their  self- 
constituted  charge. 

Traversing  rapidly  the  park,  Alice  and  Mary 
enter  the   pleasure-grounds,  which,  filled  with 
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roses,  carnations,  and  every  variety  of  fragrant 
or  brilliant  flower,  studded  round  the  castle 
like  gems  in  the  girdle  of  beauty. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Alice,*"  said  Mary  in  a  gay 
tone,  "  you  are  sad  to-day — sadder  than  usual. 
And  yet  methought  thou  didst  love  the  fresh 
balmy  air  of  the  summer  morn,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  animated  nature.  What  ails  thee,  poor 
child?" 

"  O  Mary,*"  said  the  blushing  Alice,  bury- 
ing her  face  in  the  bosom  of  her  friend ;  "  I  am 
sick  at  heart :  look  up,  the  flag-staff  is  struck 
from  the  topmost  turret  of  the  castle — a  sure 
sign  of  the  departure  of  the  Barnadiston, — he 
goes  not  unattended,  you  know,  Mary." 

*'  Good  heavens!"  cried  the  agitated  Mary, 
flinging  her  arms  around  Alice;  "but  yester- 
day Albert  brought  me  to  your  cottage,  and 
away  to-day — it  cannot  be;  surely  he  would 
have  told  me.  We  have  taken  needless  alarm. 
Alice,  that  ominous  signal  must  be  some  mis- 
take.     But  come,   let   us  run  and  see;    they 
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cannot  have  passed  forth  yet,  since  they  must 
have  met  with  us  in  the  park,  unless  they  went 
forth  at  night,  which  is  but  little  likely.  But 
away,  let  us  run  ;"- — and  taking  the  hand  of 
Alice,  the  two  girls  hastened  to  realize  all  their 
fears. 

Scarcely  had  they  entered  the  castle-gate, 
when  the  note  of  a  bugle  rung  loud  and  long, 
echoing  in  sweet  reverberation  through  the 
vaulted  roofs  and  passages  of  the  castle, 
floating  more  faintly  along  the  banks  of  the 
Stour,  till  the  faint  sound  died  away  amidst 
the  busy  hum  of  the  village  of  Kedington. 
Alice  Soame  stopped,  suddenly  holding  the  arm 
of  the  impatient  Mary,  who  would  have  urged 
her  forward.  "  It  is  no  use ;  they  come — I 
hear  the  trampling  of  the  horse ;  why  should 
we  proceed  further.  Surely  we  may  sit  on  this 
bank,  and  look  on  the  gay  troop  who  must  pass 
this  way." 

Almost  unconscious  of  every  thing,  as  though 
deprived  suddenly  of  all  her  faculties,  the  high- 
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Spirited  ]\Iary  allowed  herself  to  be  completely 
led  in  that  moment  by  the  humble  but  more 
collected  Alice.  "  They  come,  Alice,"  said 
the  half-distracted  girl ;  "  is  Albert  among 
them,  say,  Alice  ?"  seizing  convulsively  her  arm, 
"  Do  you  mark  the  Barnadiston  with  the 
white  rose  in  his  cap,  and  the  snow-white 
plume,  bestriding,  like  some  god,  his  fiery 
charger?" 

"  No.  Mary,  be  tranquil,  for  God's  sake ! 
We  have  none  approaching  us  but  the  selected 
troopers  who  accompanied  the  young  lord  in  his 
last  journey,  headed  by  Will  Thursby,  and  my 
brother  Soame,  and  led  on  by " 

"  By  whom,  Alice  ?"  almost  shrieked  Mary. 

"  By  one,  Mary,'^  said  the  now  trembling 
Alice,  *'  who  rideth  a  coal-black  steed." 

"  'Tis  Wilfred  Conyers,"  cried  Mary, 
springing  up  from  the  mossy  bank,  and  rais- 
ing the  half- sinking  form  of  Alice  with  sud- 
den energy.  "  Away,  child  ;  be  not  ashamed  of 
your  love  to  Wilfred.     But  here  he  comes,  and 
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I  have  no  doubt  hath  something  for  your 
especial  ear." 

"  You  have  anticipated  my  mission,"  said 
Wilfred  Conyers,  doffing  his  cap  to  the 
beautiful  Mary,  who,  in  the  attitude  of  an 
anxious  listener,  stood  like  some  statue  that 
seems  starting  into  life ;  "  I  was  bound  for 
the  cottage,  by  order  of  Lord  Albert,  to  ap- 
prize you  of  his  instant  departure  for  London, 
and  that  he  would  come  down  and  bid  you 
adieu.  He  now  only  delays  in  converse  with  my 
father  respecting  some  charges  about  the  castle.'"" 

Without  waiting  for  another  word,  Mary 
darted  off  like  a  Camilla,  up  the  covered 
way,  full  into  the  courtyard  of  the  castle ; 
and  flying  into  the  arms  of  Albert,  who  was 
leaning  on  his  right  arm,  placed  on  the  neck  of 
blood-bay  Langley,  she  looked  up  to  his  face 
beseechingly,  "  O  Albert,  don't  abandon  me ; 
— you  will  not,  you  must  not  leave  me." 

"  No,  no,  not  for  long,  my  Mary.  I  am  called 
away  by  high  duties,  but  we  will  not  part  for 
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long.  I  have  taken  counsel  with  Master  Antony 
Conyersj  who  has  my  command  to  bring  old 
Soame  and  your  favourite  Alice  up  here  to  the 
castle,  and  I  have  ordered  my  mother's  apart- 
ments to  be  prepared  for  you.  Master  Conyers 
will  look  to  your  comfort,  my  own  dear  Mary, 
in  my  absence,  which  shall  not  be  long." 

"O  that  word,  not  long,  sounds  sweet,  Al- 
bert ;  but  yet  I  do  fear  me  that  some  sad  mis- 
chance, some  horrible  fatality  will  come  between 
us.  O  it  is  but  too  common  that  hearts 
united — love  betrothed;  aye,  even  the  priest 
in  presence,  and  the  holy  altar  in  view,  that  the 
vows  of  true  love  are  scattered  to  the  winds  by 
the  cunning  or  cruelty  of  some  juggling  friend. 
I  fear  not  your  constancy,  Albert ;  but  an  unde- 
finable  presentiment  oppresseth  my  heart,  and 
whispereth  in  my  distracted  ear,  that  we  shall 
meet  no  more,  save  in  the  death  hour.""*  And, 
overcome,  the  poor  girl  fell  on  the  bosom  of  her 
lover,  sobbing  aloud. 
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Father  Gaspardo,  who  was  mounted  on  the 
ambling  poney,  the  gift  of  Albert,  with  whom 
he  was  about  to  journey,  hastened  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  agitated  girl,  leading  her  into 
the  castle.  "  It  is  not  well,  my  child,"  said 
Gaspardo,  kissing  the  fair  brow  of  the  beau- 
tiful Mary—"  it  is  not  well  or  befitting  to 
give  way  to  this  excess  of  passion,  or  to  raise 
up  such  chimerical  phantasms  within  your  brain 
— the  affianced  bride  of  the  Barnadiston  must 
not  be  the  creature  of  impulses.  I  had  hoped 
my  lessons  had  inspired  a  more  noble  spirit. 
You  must  steel  your  mind,  my  child,  to  many  a 
sudden  parting  with  one  whose  duties  belong 
to  his  king  and  country."" 

"  O  my  holy  father  !  forgive  the  feelings  of 
a  poor  weak  child  ;  I  am  wrong.  I  know  I  am  ; 
but  I  am  wretched,  and  my  sorrow  will  find  a 
voice ;  but  go,  my  Albert — I  were  not  worthy 
to  become  your  wife,  if  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  look  upon  your  departure  with  a  firmer 
mien  than  I  have  shown.     Yes,  I  feel  I  can — 
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support  me  not:""*  and  nerving  herself  with  a 
sudden  and  unnatural  spirit,  Mary  walked 
firmly  to  the  flight  of  steps  leading  into 
the  courtyard,  and  receiving  fondly  the  last 
embrace  of  Albert,  and  kneeling  down  for 
the  blessing  of  Father  Gaspardp,  she  arose; 
and  as  her  lover  and  the  holy  priest  passed 
forth  from  the  castle,  she  waved  the  hand- 
kerchief in  farewell,  which  in  another  second, 
and  in  solitude,  was  bedewed  with  her  impas- 
sioned tears. 

When  Mary  had  so  suddenly  started  away, 
Alice  Soame,  though  stupified  at  the  mo- 
ment, almost  immediately  recovered  her  self- 
composure.  '*  How  is  it.  Master  Wilfred,"  said 
the  calm  girl,  "  that  ye  are  out  so  betimes  this 
morn,  with  all  your  bravery  on,  and  your  steeds 
so  fealty  caparisoned  ?  I  trow  ye  are  bound 
for  some  distant  journey,  and  ye  have  my  best 
wishes,  Master  AVilfred ;''  and  Alice  was  pro- 
ceeding in  her  usual  measured  step  to  follow 
her  friend. 
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The  troop  passed  on  while  Wilfred  Conyers 
beckoned  to  the  retiring  Alice.  "  Is  it  thus,""' 
he  said,  "  Mistress  Alice,  that  you  part  with 
the  companion  of  your  youth,  and  whom  perhaps 
you  may  never  see  more  ?  Nay,  my  beloved 
Alice,  tarry  but  awliile;  I  would  urge  some 
discourse  with  you :  even  black  Wizard  arches 
his  neck  as  though  he  would  have  you  pet 
him,  as  is  sometimes  your  wont.  Surely,  Alice 
Soame  can  bestow  a  few  minutes  on  the  play- 
mate of  her  childhood,"  said  Wilfred  in  a  re- 
proachful tone,  and  his  pale  features  were 
suddenly  lighted  up  by  a  passing  flush  of  anger. 

"Wilfred  Conyers,  I  have  said  it — that  a 
young  maiden  like  myself  doeth  wrong  to  en- 
courage the  over  familiarity  of  a  youth ;  and  I 
know  ye  are  too  generous  to  take  advantage  of 
my  weakness.  O  Wilfred !""  said  the  artless 
and  abashed  Alice,  almost  overcome  by  her 
feelings,  as  Conyers  seized  her  small  hand, 
and  stooping  down,  kissed  it  with  the  fer- 
vency of  a  lover,  "  ye  know  my  heart,  Wil- 
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fred  Conyers — 'tis  yours,  and  ever  will  be : 
adieu — adieu  ! — and  think  of  me  sometimes. 
You  will  be  remembered  in  my  prayers." 

Wilfred  pressed  one  fond  kiss  on  the  ruby 
lip  of  the  sylph-like  Alice,  and  murmuring  a 
fond  farewell,  he  turned  his  armed  heel  on  his 
coal-black  steed,  and  vanished  through  the  bar- 
bican in  fleet  gallop;  while  the  echo  of  his  horse's 
feet  might  be  heard  fainter  and  more  faint,  'till 
he  overtook  the  troop,  in  the  hollow  road  lead- 
ing from  the  village  of  Kedington. 

Albert  Barnadiston,  accompanied  by  Gas- 
pardo,  joined  his  retainers  in  the  evening  at 
Haverhill,  and  after  a  journey  uninterrupted 
by  any  adventures,  they  arrived  on  the  third 
day  in  London,  which  was  then  thronged  with 
the  thousand  adventurers,  hastening  to  try  their 
fortunes  amidst  the  fickle  smiles  of  a  sovereimi. 

o 

The  first  Parliament  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
the  First  had  been  summoned,  and  England 
awaited  with  sanguine  expectation  the  first  mea- 
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sures  of  her  new  sovereign,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  ministers  who  were  to  sway  the  destinies 
of  a  realm,  leading  in  those  days  the  van  of 
liberty,  and  which  had  been  the  earliest  in  se- 
vering the  cursed  trammels  of  feudalism — the 
galling  chain  of  every  petty  tyrant  who  could 
raise  a  fortalice.  The  mighty  genius  of  Riche- 
lieu, the  Cardinal  Alexander,  was  at  work 
in  the  neighbouring,  and  rival  country,  fruc- 
tifying the  imperfect  work  of  the  sagacious 
Louis  XI.,  sapping  away  the  power  of  the 
French  nobles,  and  reducing  them  to  that  im- 
becile and  pageant  state,  which  the  war  of  the 
Roses,  and  the  policy  of  the  house  of  Tudor 
had  long  since  accomplished  in  England ;  the 
first  country  among  the  nations  of  civilized 
Europe,  and  which  conjointly  with  her  sagaci- 
ous northern  sister,  was  about  to  place  the 
two  deadliest  and  mightiest  foes  in  presence, 
whose  dreadful  battle  must  yet  be  fought  out 
m  after  days— despotism  and  freedom.    A  power 
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had  silen  tly,  bu  t  perceptibly  arisen,  which,scarcely 
better  than  privileged  slaves,  during  the  warrior 
Plantagenets  and  imperious  Tudors,  first  began 
to  emerge  from  obscurity  during  the  reign  of 
the  pedantic  James,  and  whose  might,  like  the 
iron  flail  of  Talus,  subsequently  felled  with  ir- 
resistible weight  the  right  divine,  and  arbitrary 
domination  of  his  unfortunate  son.  The  Com- 
mons of  England  at  length  claimed  and  asserted 
a  "  voice  potential"  in  the  state,  and  from  hum- 
ble beginnings  soon  aspired  to,  and  seized  upon, 
the  lion's  share,  laughing  to  scorn  the  ducal 
coronet  and  kingly  purple.  Tlie  impetuous 
councils  of  Buckingham,  whom  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived was  the  favourite,  and  therefore  the  high 
horse  who  trampled  down  every  thing  in  his 
course,  had  involved  the  country  in  a  burthen- 
some  war,  for  the  gratification  of  a  personal 
pique  with  the  Spaniard  ;  and  the  first  demands 
of  the  youthful  monarch  were  for  supplies  to- 
wards the  prosecution  of  the  contest ;  but  many 
thought  the  fight  for  equal  laws  and  the  redress 
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of  grievances  were  of  more  import,  and  some 
there  were  who  aimed  at  the  arraignment  of  the 
minister.  The  minds  of  men  were  divided  be- 
tween devotion  to  their  king  and  the  love  of  their 
country ;  and  while  some  were  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice every  thing  at  the  shrine  of  the  regal  tiara, 
others  were  disposed  to  circumscribe  the  dan- 
gerous prerogatives  of  despotism,  and  make  a 
stand  for  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  without 
diminishing  the  just  rights  and  splendour  of  the 
crown.  Vexation  and  disappointment  were  the 
first  fruits  which  greeted  the  meeting  of  the 
young  King  with  the  representatives  of  his 
people,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
seemed  a  fearful  type,  a  sad  presage  of  the 
times  to  come.  Anger  rankled  in  the  royal  bosom 
— obstinacy  pervaded  the  ranks  of  the  people. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Al- 
bert had  parted  from  Gaspardo,  who  was  about 
to  take  upon  himself  the  important  trust  of  the 
legate  of  the  pope  in  Ireland.  The  last  advice 
of  the  noble  Jesuit  showed  the  penetration  of 
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his  superior  mind.  "  Years  cannot  elapse,  Al- 
bert," he  said,  "  before  the  madness  of  civil  war 
shall  deface  the  fair  splendour  of  this  mighty 
realm,  and  the  conflict  must  be  bloody  and  du- 
bious. Either  despotism  shall  strengthen  its 
iron  gripe,  or  be  broken  by  the  Antaean  strength 
of  freedom  ;  leaving  a  desolation  for  the  wonder 
and  instruction  of  a  future  age.  Steer,  therefore, 
clear  of  the  intricate  shoal  of  politics,  or  rather 
party  faction,  into  which  all  will  eventually 
merge,  and  with  arms  in  your  hands,  lead  a 
warrior's  life  against  foreign  foes.  And  when 
occasion  calls,  stand  forth  bravely  in  the  cause 
which  honour  may  dictate.*" 

The  court  of  Charles  the  First,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  was  thronged  with  the 
chiefest  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land.  The 
magnificent  Buckingham,  proud  of  his  past 
favours  and  present  greatness,  bearing  liis  ho- 
nours with  an  innate  dignity  and  haughty  pomp; 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  vain,  yet  talented,  per- 
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sonal  favourite  of  King  James,  and  acknow- 
ledged, in  a  rival  and  fastidious  court,  the  most 
perfect  and  accomplished  gentleman  of  his  time  ; 
the  frivolous  and  pageant-loving  Lord  Holland ; 
the  melancholy  and  enigmatical  Hamilton  ;  the 
romantic  daring  Digby,  and  the  unscrupulous 
and  adventurous  Goring ;  the  sagacious  and 
politic  Williams,  and  the  fanatic  Laud ; — 
these,  with  a  hundred  others,  surrounded,  in 
brilliant  circle,  their  native  prince,  who,  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  raised  to  the  throne  of  one 
of  the  mightiest  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the 
arbiter  of  Europe,  who  could  incline  the  scales  of 
anxious  Europe,  might  well  have  been  esteemed 
the  child  of  fortune.  Dressed  in  the  picturesque 
habit  of  the  day,  a  close-fitting  purple  vest, 
richly  decorated  with  gold ;  the  sleeves  slashed, 
showing  the  fine  white  linen  tightly  fitted  to  the 
arm  ;  the  throat  bare,  with  deep  vandyked 
lace  falling  adown  the  breast;  loose  boots, 
ornamented  with  purple  rosettes  ;    and  a  black 
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velvet  Spanish  hat,  surmounted  with  the  grace- 
ful drooping  plume,  plucked  from  the  wing  of 
the  desert  bird ;  an  embroidered  belt,  and  the 
garter,  the  glory  of  England's  monarch  and  her 
chosen  peers  ;  a  graceful,  purple,  folding 
cloak,  and  highly-finished  rapier, — completed 
the  elegant  and  becoming  costume  of  the  youth- 
ful King. 

Passing  to  the  presence,  Albert  Barnadiston 
knelt  down  before  his  gallant  sovereign.  Kiss- 
ing the  proffered  hand,  and  rising,  he  was 
about  to  bow  and  retire;  but  Charles  graciously 
motioned  him  to  stay : — "  Glad  are  we  to  see 
you  so  soon  at  our  court,  my  Lord  Barnadiston  ; 
we  have  need  of  your  services;— but  more  of 
this  from  our  trusted  Buckingham,  who  will 
furnish  you  with  all  necessary  instructions." 

The  monarch  bowed,  and  Albert  passed  on, 
heedless  of  the  audible  whispers  and  curious 
glances  of  a  host  of  envious  courtiers. 

In  his  passage  through  the  courtyard  of  the 
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palace,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  accosted  Albert,  bearing  a  message 
from  the  minister,  who  much  desired  to  carry 
the  Lord  Barnadiston  with  him  in  his  carriage 
to  York  House, '^at  that  period  the  residence 
of  the  stately  minister  of  King  Charles.  Albert 
followed  the  gentleman-usher,  and  found  the 
favourite,  whose  smile  or  frown  was  watched  by 
the  anxious  looks  of  hundreds  of  servile  flat- 
terers, reclined  in  his  superb  coach,  regard- 
less of  the  disarrangement  of  the  splendid  dress 
which  had  just  made  him  the  envy  and  copy  of 
many  a  heart-aching  courtier.  Around  him 
was  negligently  thrown  the  full,  wrapping, 
scarlet  cloak,  and  he  was  supporting  his  head 
as  though  in  deep  meditation;  so  much  so, 
that  the  usher  was  compelled  twice  to  an- 
nounce the  Lord  Barnadiston,  before  the  absent 
peer  recovered  from  his  reverie  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  conscious  of  the  presence  of  Albert,  than 
springing  out  of  the  carriage,  with  the  quickness 
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natural  to  his  impetuous  character,  with  that 
gracefulness  he  so  remarkably  possessed,  he  re- 
turned with  courtesy  the  salutation  of  Lord 
Albert ;  and  slightly  mentioning  he  had  it  in 
command  from  his  sovereign  to  make  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Lord  Barnadiston,  he  politely 
pointed  to  the  carriage;  and  jumping  in  after 
Albert,  flung  himself  into  a  corner,  calHng 
out  aloud,  "Drive  on,  ye  knaves,  and  quickly  V 
A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  the  stately 
residence  of  the  peer ;  and  bowing  to  Albert, 
he  led  the  way  through  long  galleries,  passing 
through  a  splendid  suite  of  costly-furnished 
rooms,  and  entering  a  small  antechamber,  be- 
strewed with  papers  and  various  volumes,  he 
turned  the  key  of  the  door ;  and  indicating  a 
seat  on  a  silken  ottoman,  assumed  that  calm 
and  grave  tone  which  he  could  ever  command, 
when  it  was  his  desire  to  show  the  versatihty 
and  strange  temper  of  his  genius. 

"  When  last  we  parted,  my  Lord  Barnadiston, 
in  Spain,  ye  were  too  fain  to  believe  me,  if  not 
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your  enemy,  at  least  but  ill  disposed  towards 
you.  I  will  frankly  confess  I  did  feel  somewhat 
piqued  against  you  ;  arising  more  from  my  own 
temperament,  than  from  any  fault  of  yours; 
for  my  spirit  will  not  brook  that  any  should 
obtain  sway  with  my  royal  master  save  by  my 
favouring  ;  and  I  had  thought  ye  were  inclined 
to  climb  by  a  ladder  of  your  own  making :  be- 
sides, ye  had  an  imprudent  and  unwitting  feud 
with  my  prime  favourite,  that  prince  of  devils, 
Adrian  de  Walden.  I,  however,  now  seek  your 
friendship ;  and  I  have  thus  confessed  it  openly, 
for  I  know  that  an  honest  and  straightforward 
course  is  ever  welcome  with  a  Barnadiston." 

*'  You  do  me  too  much  honour,  my  lord  duke- 
I  will,  however,  candidly  acknowledge,  that  I 
esteemed  the  patron  and  firm  friend  of  the  De 
Walden  to  be  my  enemy :  the  unprovoked 
quarrel  of  that  young  man,  arising  from  a  sud- 
den fit  of  jealousy,  and  subsequently  nurtured 
with  such  bitter  hatred,  has  made  me  fearful  in 
whom  I  trust." 
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"  And  probably  with  reason,  my  lord  ;  but 
the  honour  of  Buckingham  is  unimpeachable,  I 
am  to  hope,"  said  the  favourite,  rather  haugh- 
tily;  "and  he  now  proffers  his  friendship  with- 
out guile  to  the  Barnadiston." 

"  I  shall  accept  your  offer,  my  lord  duke,  in 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  my  amity  to  your 
rival,  Lord  Bristol,  to  whom  I  am  bound  by 
the  gratitude  of  a  kind  and  long  attendance  at 
the  bed  of  sickness.  My  services,  my  lord,  so 
far  as  their  humble  means  may  go,  shall  ever 
be  at  the  command  of  my  royal  master,  or  his 
appointed  ministers,  in  the  field ;  but  in  politics 
I  would  be  less  forward,  for  they  are  neither 
suitable  to  my  temper  or  my  taste." 

"  I  take  your  conditional  friendship,  then, 
my  Lord  Barnadiston ;  though  you  are  the  only 
rare  example  of  a  friend  of  an  enemy  of  Buck- 
ingham, being  also  in  the  confidence  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  but  I  have  yet,  I  fear,  a  more  difficult 
task  before  me.  Does  your  thought  strike  at 
what  I  aim  ? — doth  my  countenance  give  any 
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index  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  which  I  am 
about  to  touch  on  ?" 

"  It  would  require  a  better  physiognomist 
than  myself,  my  lord  duke,  to  gather  aught 
from  the  brow  which  has  baffled  the  grave  judg- 
ment of  the  Spaniard,  and  disappointed  the 
shrewd  quickness  of  the  lively  Frenchman. 
Much  less  could  I  fathom  the  workings  of  a 
mind  whose  impulses  are  felt  through  civilized 
Europe." 

Buckingham  acknowledged,  with  an  unfeigned 
smile  of  pleasure,  the  flattering  comphment  of 
Albert ;  and  rising,  he  opened  a  'scrutoire, 
whence  he  drew  a  golden  chain  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  bearing  a  small  image  of  the 
Virgin  ;  and  holding  it  up  to  Albert,  he  asked, 
gaily,  "  Know  you  this  said  chain,  my  lord?" 

"  Surely  I  do,"  said  the  Barnadiston ;  it  is 
the  self-same  reliquary  which  the  queen  of  our 
festal  day  in  Spain,  the  daughter  of  the  Lara, 
bestowed  on  me,  and  which  I  lost  when  I  fell 
under  the  dagger  of  De  Walden's  page." 
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"  Adrian  de  Walden  then  restores  the  relic 
at  my  hands  to  its  rightful  owner,"  cried  Buck- 
ingham, throwing  the  embossed  chain  round  the 
neck  of  Albert ;  "  and  he  further  desireth  to  be 
on  amity  with  the  Barnadiston." 

''  Impossible,  my  lord  duke,'**  said  Albert, 
with  an  energy  that  surprised  the  collected 
coolness  of  Buckingham  ;  "  De  Walden  has 
aimed  at  my  life,  and  in  open  court  bid  me 
defiance  and  lasting  enmity;  the  hyaena  sorts 
not  with  the  fearless  hound,  and  the  untamed 
and  vindictive  temper  of  De  Walden  is  ill-suited 
to  my  free  nature.  If  your  communication 
toucheth  my  personal  honour,  I  must  make 
bold  to  tell  you,  that  a  Barnadiston  permits  not 
his  private  quarrel  to  be  interfered  with." 

"  With  favour,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the  fa- 
vourite, "  let  me  say  it,  that  De  Walden  regrets 
the  expression  of  an  angry  moment ;  and  on  the 
honour  of  a  noble,  he  disavows  the  action  of  his 
fiery  page.  I  am  further  commanded  to  say, 
that  our  royal  master  has  at  his  heart  the  recon- 
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ciliation  of  the  two  most  favoured  young  peers 
of  his  realm." 

Albert  arose  from  his  seat,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments paced  the  small  apartment  with  rapid 
strides,  uttering  audibly  the  soliloquy — "  De 
Walden  to  seek  my  friendship — it  doth  seem 
strange  ! — he  is  not  of  fickle  nature ;  and  I  know 
of  no  cause  wherein  I  can  have  won  upon  his 
affection.  I  like  it  not !  and  yet  malice  dwelleth 
not  in  my  disposition.  Well,  my  lord  duke,  it 
belikes  me  not ;  but  since  it  is  the  will  of  my 
sovereign,  if  Adrian  de  Walden  come  forward 
with  a  fair  hand,  I  will  forget  the  feud  between 
us." 

"  Spoken  nobly,  and  like  a  Barnadiston,  ever 
frank  and  fearless;"  and  opening  the  door  of 
the  antechamber,  Buckingham  called  to  a  gen- 
tleman-usher, and  ordered  him  to  bid  the  master 
of  De  Walden  to  his  presence. 

It  were  vain  to  describe  the  feelings  of  Albert 
Barnadiston  in  that  trying  moment :  at  one  in- 
stant he  was  ready  to  throw  back  the  proffered 
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friendship  of  the  favourite,  and  to  rush  forth, 
daring  De  Walden  to  the  combat  in  the  hall ; 
but  his  more  sensible  genius  mastered  the  pass- 
ing storm  of  passion :  and  pale,  from  the  con- 
flict of  contending  emotions,  yet  perfectly  cool 
and  decided,  he  flung  himself  on  the  ottoman, 
awaiting  the  entrance  of  the  man,  whose  cha- 
racter, he  felt,  some  irresistible  fate  had  decreed 
should  have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  ac- 
tions of  his  life. 

Buckingham  stood  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
with  his  arms  folded,  leaning  against  the  tapes- 
tried wall,  his  handsome  countenance  highly 
excited,  yet  awaiting,  with  silence  and  marked 
interest,  the  extraordinary  meeting  between  two 
fiery  and  high-spirited  youths,  whose  hands 
were  ever  too  prompt  to  feel  the  handle  of  their 
swords. 

The  door  opened,  and— leading  in  the  page 
Palikar,  divested  of  his  eastern  dress,  his  jew- 
elled dagger  no  longer  in  its  graceful  girdle, 
with  his  variegated  turban  fastened  round  his 
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neck  by  a  slip  noose — De  Walden,  habited  in 
the  costly  costume  of  the  times,  entered  the 
apartment,  holding  one  end  of  the  turban  in  his 
left  hand.  The  head  of  the  page  was  shaven, 
save  the  single  lock  on  the  top  of  the  skull,  by 
which  the  angels  are  to  lift  the  faithful  Moslems 
into  the  joys  of  Paradise,  amidst  the  harems  of 
black-eyed  houris  ;  and  though  his  countenance 
was  clouded  with  the  degradation  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  yet  ever  and  anon  his  dark  eye 
flashed  proudly,  and  the  gleam  of  malignity, 
like  the  withering  glance  of  some  ghost  or  vam- 
pire, shot  forth  in  terrible  wrath. 

"  Albert  Barnadiston,"  said  De  Walden, 
"  I  have  wronged  you,  and  it  is  better  to  con- 
fess an  error,  than  doggedly  to  persist  in  an 
unprovoked  animosity ;  accept  my  hand  in 
forgetfulness  of  my  past  unkindness."  Albert 
exchanged  the  proffered  pledge  of  friendship, 
and  De  Walden  continued — "  This  wild  boy 
acted  upon  the  hasty  word  of  a  moment,  with- 
out   even    my    knowledge    or     suspicion,    till 
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the  sword-cut  of  your  faithful  esquire  be- 
trayed his  deed.  You  must  either  pronounce 
his  pardon,  or  the  handy  bowstring  of  his 
Turkish  lords  shall  expiate  his  rashness,  by 
the  tightening  of  his  turban  fold  ;""  and  De 
Walden  slipped  the  noose  close  round  the  bare 
throat  of  the  unresisting  and  passive  page,  by 
the  quick  sliding  of  his  left  hand. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  cried  Albert,  '^  commit 
not  murder,  Adrian  de  Walden;"  and  Buck- 
ingham joined  in  the  sudden  exclamation  :  "  1 
forgive  the  poor  boy  with  all  my  heart :  already 
has  the  life-blood  started  from  that  beautiful 
face.  He  will  die,  and  for  me  !  horrible  !  he 
will  die,  De  Walden,  and  the  sad  image  of 
the  strangled  Palikar  will  haunt  the  future 
peace  of  my  hapless  days." 

"  Fear  it  not,  Albert ;  these  Asiatic  slaves 
play  with  the  bowstring  from  childhood,  and 
their  mimicry  of  death  has  been  known  to  save 
them  in  the  fatal  hour ;  you  shall  note — Away  !" 
And  the  statue-featured  bov,   who  but  a  mo- 
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ment  before  seemed  sinking  on  the  floor,  in  all 
the  agonies  of  death,  sprung  up  suddenly  with 
an  elastic  bound,  and  gathering  the  folds  of 
his  turban,  he  dashed  passed  Buckingham, 
flung  open  the  window,  slipt  an  end  of  the 
long  cloth  of  his  Eastern  head-dress  through 
one  of  the  iron  bars,  which  in  those  days  were 
commonly  to  be  seen,  and  swung  himself  down 
into  the  courtyard  below,  drawing  the  varie- 
gated folds  gradually  to  him,  as  he  sat  calmly 
on  the  stone  steps  below,  arranging  his  be- 
coming head-dress.  Buckingham  and  Albert 
rushed  to  the  window  with  alarm,  but  gra- 
dually, from  the  expression  of  fear,  their  coun- 
tenances portrayed  a  smiling  astonishment, 
and  at  length,  when  the  calm  proud  young 
Anatolian  arose,  and  offered  his  lowly  salutation, 
with  the  unperturbed  manner  and  grace  which 
belongs  only  to  the  Asiatic,  they  both  burst 
into  an  irrepressible  laugh,  exclaiming  with 
wonder  at  the  strange  coolness  of  the  mys- 
terious page. 
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"  It  is  nothing,"  said  De  Walden,  '*  though 
to  us,  unused  to  the  customs  of  his  native 
land,  the  actions  of  that  boy  seem  strange. 
Nothing  disconcerts  the  Asiatic ;  it  is  their  dis- 
tinctive mark  from  the  European.  However 
low  and  humble  in  origin,  the  natives  of  Syria 
or  Anatolia,  of  Persia  or  Armenia,  the  fearless 
Coord  or  the  wild  Arab,  who  has  built 
his  hut  amidst  the  broken  columns  of  Pal- 
myrenian  grandeur,  are  never  awed  by  the 
presence  of  a  superior;  or  rather,  they  pre- 
serve that  remarkable  dignity  of  manner  and 
address,  which  is  acquired  only  by  high  asso- 
ciation, and  the  force  of  education  among 
ourselves,  and  which  often  is  vainly  sustained 
or  upheld,  by  a  misplaced  impudence  and 
bullying  swagger,  by  many  of  our  best  born 
gentry.  Manner  may  be  said  to  be  the  birth- 
right of  Asia,  for  it  belongs  unequivocally  to 
every  class  of  her  children,  from  the  highest  to 
the  most  depressed  ;  that  innate  confidence  and 
proper   pride,   which  teaches  us  to  respect  our- 
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selves,  and  to  be  above  that  unmanly  shame, 
which  degrades  the  character  of  the  low  Euro- 
pean, who  is  usually  covered  with  an  absurd 
confusion,  when  suddenly  placed  in  collision 
with  those  above  him.  The  Arab  or  Anatolian 
is  never  abashed—  he  feels  himself  to  be  a  man, 
and  conscious  of  no  ridicule ;  he  ever  acquits 
himself  with  ease,  with  self-possession,  and  with 
natural  grace :  placid  in  his  address,  and  calm 
in  his  demeanour,  he  sits  amidst  the  fragments 
of  temples,  scattered  over  the  desolation  of  his 
once  beautiful  country,  reclining  in  the  noon- 
day sun,  with  the  imperturbable  mien,  and 
finely-marked  grand  features,  that  may  some- 
times be  found  amongst  the  shattered  statues 
scattered  at  his  feet,  which  might  seem  to  claim 
a  brotherhood  with  the  living  model.  However 
vicious  the  Asiatic,  he  preserves  the  exteriors 
of  propriety,  and  never  forgets  that  he  is  far 
above  the  brutes.  The  vices  of  the  European 
are  not  only  destructive  to  the  mind,  but  they 
destroy  all   sense  of  conduct ;  the  pale  of  de- 
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corum  once  broken  through,  he  hurries  on 
from  excess,  to  disgusting  beastiality,  to  low 
cunning  and  deforming  filth  ;  all  sense  of 
shame  is  lost,  and  fitful  reason  is  lodged  in  the 
bosom  of  a  brute.  Manner,"  said  De  Wal- 
den,  "  in  Asia,  the  birthright  of  the  soil,  may 
be  said  to  be  an  artificial  plant  of  difficult  cul- 
ture in  Europe." 

As  De  Walden  spoke  on  in  his  animated 
manner,  the  heart  of  Albert  again  yearned  to- 
wards him,  and  he  almost  blamed  himself  as 
the  cause  of  the  sudden  quarrel  that  had  sprung 
up  between  them.  "  It  cannot  be,"  thought 
Albert,  "  that  one  so  fairly  stamped  with  linea- 
ments like  the  demigods  of  old,  and  so  gifted 
too,  can  be  all  evil.  I  have  judged  him  too 
harshly  ;  beside,  it  would  be  hard  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  act  of  that  daring  and  de- 
voted page." 

"  Well,"  said  Buckingham  laughing,  "your 
Asiatic,  De  Walden,  is  certainly  an  excellent 
specimen — a  good  illustration  of  your  argument ; 
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for  I  will  bear  testimony  to  his  coolness ;  and 
tiie  varlet  has  decidedly  displayed  much  self- 
possession: — but  we  must  now  to  our  business. 
It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  my  Lord  Albert, 
that  since  the  breaking  off  of  the  Spanish 
match,  we  have  entered  into  a  treaty,  which 
is  happily  near  a  conclusion,  for  an  alliance 
with  the  sister  of  the  French  king — the  lively 
and  volatile  daughter  of  Henri  Quartre,  whom 
you  may  remember  we  saw  in  our  disguises, 
playing  her  part  with  much  spirit  at  a  masque. 
We  have  had  to  contend  with  the  crooked 
policy  and  extraordinary  genius  of  the  Cardinal 
minister  Richelieu,  (who  has  made  the  red  hat 
of  his  priestly  order  of  more  authority  than 
the  crown  of  the  Capet,)  opposed  by  the  weight 
and  influence  of  the  Spanish  court,  aided  by 
the  disregarded  interference  of  Rome,  clogged 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  French  embassy,  who 
have  stickled  overmuch  for  a  faith  which 
they  are  never  scrupulous  about  when  it  ob- 
structs their  own  designs.     We  have,  however. 
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tlirough  the  adroitness  and  wise  firmness  of 
Lord  Carlisle,  and  the  courtly  flatteries  of  the 
Earl  of  Holland,  succeeded,  after  a  stormy 
negociation,  in  effecting  a  matrimonial  treaty, 
which  will  give  our  royal  master  a  young 
vivacious  queen,  and  strengthen  our  hands 
against  the  proud  Spaniard.  It  is  the  desire 
of  my  sovereign,  that  some  of  our  primest 
noblility  escort  and  do  honour  to  our  future 
queen  and  royal  mistress,  on  her  journey  from 
her  brother's  court ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  tax  the  loyalty  of  the  Barnadiston  with 
so  worthy  a  mission.  De  Walden  has  charge 
on  board  the  fleet  prepared  against  the  Spa- 
niard. How  tallies  my  communication  with 
your  own  instructions,  my  lord  ?'''' 

"  Ever  am  I  bounden  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of 
my  sovereign,"  said  Albert,  "and  I  shall  be 
well  pleased  to  evince  my  devotion  to  my  royal 
master,  by  any  services  that  I  may  be  com- 
manded unto,  towards  the  pleasuring  of  our 
future  queen.     Much    honoured  do    1    esteem 
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myself,  my  lord  duke,  in  being  selected  for  so 
honourable  a  business.'* 

"  You  will  find  the  French  court,*"  remarked 
De  Walden,  "  but  a  dull  and  gloomy  state  after 
the  gaieties,  festivities,  and  public  rejoicings  of 
our  own  happy  circle.  Mirth  and  mad  merri- 
ment reign  in  the  hearts  of  our  devoted  people, 
and  the  popularity  of  our  young  king  is  ex- 
pressed by  an  universal  jubilee  throughout 
merry  England ;  but  in  France  the  gayest  and 
most  courtly  nobles  have  been  driven  from  the 
presence-chamber  by  the  dread  frown  of  Riche- 
lieu, or  pine  away  their  lives  in  hopeless  cap- 
tivity within  the  secret  chambers  and  impene- 
trable walls  of  the  Bastille ;  the  shriek  of  torture 
and  the  wild  raving  of  despair  in  lone  midnight, 
sometimes  startles  the  thoughtless  citizen  wan- 
dering near  the  cursed  and  dark  watch-towers 
of  tyranny,  around  which  the  hooting  owl  slowly 
circles,  uttering  its  ominous  night-dirge  above 
the  moan  of  some  dying  captive;  or  the  vile 
bat,  smeared  with  the  filth  of  the  blood-stained 
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dungeon,  flits  around  the  poor  wretch  chained 
to  the  damp  floor  of  the  dreadful  cell.  Ever  and 
anon  the  mastiff*  bays  unto  the  moon,  and  the 
hurried  voices  of  the  sentinels  in  deep  challenge 
are  heard  along  the  battlements  of  fear,  while 
the  echo  of  unearthly  sounds  alarms  the  boat- 
man plying  his  muflBed  oar,  at  night,  on  the 
gliding  bosom  of  the  Seine.  The  monarch  of 
France  is  no  more  than  some  splendid  phantom, 
dressed  in  regal  robes,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
king;  and  his  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen, 
Anne  of  Austria,  pines  in  hopeless  misery, 
the  victim  of  the  persecutions,  and  the  un- 
fortunate, unprotected  object  of  the  love,  of 
the  cold-blooded  and  remorseless  Richelieu. 
Sunk  in  apathy,  his  spirit  cowed,  and  his  ener- 
gies prostrated  under  the  superior  injiuence  of 
the  wonderful  mind  of  the  proud  churchman, 
Louis  XIII.  passionately  devotes  himself  to  the 
chase,  to  drown  the  upbraidings  of  a  heart 
which  must  flash  forth  at  times  some  sparks 
worthy   the  magnanimous  sire  of  such  a  son. 
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The  domination  of  Richelieu  is  as  fixed  and 
firm  as  the  throne  of  the  monarch,  and  his  vul- 
ture claw,  mailed  in  iron,  drags  forth  from  their 
defying  fortalices  the  proud  feudals  of  fair 
France,  who  groan  out  their  indignant  spirits 
within  sight  of  the  gloating  and  malignant  eye 
of  the  mighty  cardinal,  who  broods  with  fell  de- 
light over  the  fall  of  all  that  is  noble,  and  great, 
and  good.  Accursed  be  the  proud  priest !  " 
cried  Buckingham  in  his  vehement  and  impe- 
tuous manner;  "  that  one  so  ill  framed,  and 
blasted  with  the  scorching  finger  of  some  fiend, 
whose  thin  spectral  face  would  seem  the  emblem 
of  death,  should  dare  to  whisper  the  name  of 
love  to  so  peerless  and  noble-born  a  queen  as 
the  fair  daughter  of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  ! 
May  the  scorn  of  a  defenceless  and  proud 
woman  fester  his  wolfish  heart  !  Hah  !  how  I 
can  fancy  the  ambitious  cardinal  writhing  under 
the  bitter  taunts  of  beauty !  I  will  to  the 
French  court  myself,  and  cross  the  path  of  the 
proud  prelate.     We  will  in  the  same  company. 
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Lord  Albert,  if  it  be  pleasing  to  your  hu- 
mour." 

"  Surely  so,  my  lord  duke ;  and  I  pre- 
sume our  preparations  must  not  be  long  de- 
layed." 

"  No,  by  to-morrow  noon,  we  will  to  Dover. 
And  now  farewell.  I  must  to  the  cabinet,  and 
make  known  my  sudden  whim  ;  " — and  the  ver- 
satile duke,  bent  upon  his  new-born  project, 
left  De  Walden  and  Albert  together. 

De  Walden  watched  his  departure  with  that 
look  of  pitiable  contempt  which  his  countenance 
could  so  well  assume,  and  turning  to  Albert — 
"  Yon  gaudy  clothed  thing,  then,  sways  the 
destinies  of  England.  Poor  fallen  country  ! 
ruled  by  a  weak  and  arbitrary  monarch,  and  by 
a  fanciful  minister,  the  slave  of  every  new  whim. 
It  will  not  do  ;  Albert  Barnadiston,  such  a  do- 
minion must  pass  away ;  "  and  the  fine  face  of 
De  Walden  was  clouded  by  the  satanic  stamp 
which  had  first  been  remarked  by  Albert. 

'•  How   can    you.   Lord  de  Walden,"    said 
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Albert  indignantly,  "  flatter  the  confiding 
Buckingham,  while  inwardly  you  hold  him  in 
such  contempt  ?  How  know  you  that  I  shall 
not  betray  your  sentiments  ?  it  augureth  not  the 
prudence  for  which  you  are  usually  famed." 

De  Walden  fixed  his  penetrating  dark  eye 
full  on  Albert.  "  A  glance,"  said  he,  "  satis- 
fies me  whether  I  am  safe  of  my  man.  Spoke 
I  even  treason,  Albert  Barnadiston  could  not 
turn  informer.'''' 

Albert  felt  the  fascination  of  his  dangerous 
companion,  and,  with  all  his  senses  armed  by 
prejudice  and  sustained  by  deliberation,  he  yet 
fell  under  the  soothing  influence  of  flattery. 
*'  No,"  he  said,  "  De  Walden,  I  would  not  turn 
informer,  but  I  would  punish  a  traitor  with 
mine  own  hands." 

"  And,  therefore,  crying  you  mercy,  and 
yielding  to  your  sword,  the  traitor  would  be 
safe.  Mark  the  difference  between  us,  Albert ; 
I  would  stab  the  traitor  to  my  councils — aye 
to   his   heart :    dead    men    speak    not ; '" — and 
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the  demon  scowl  of  De  Walden  chilled  for  the 
moment  the  blood  of  the  generous  Barnadiston. 
"  I  fear  not  to  tell  you/'  continued  the  fierce 
and  determined  Adrian,  "  that  I  would  uphold 
Buckingham  to  the  uttermost,  for  he  possesses 
many  great  and  loving  qualities ;  but  the  man 
is  the  slave  of  every  petty  passion,  and  takes  up 
every  new  whim  with  the  ardour  and  incon- 
stancy of  the  thoughtless  boy  with  the  toy  of 
the  hour.  He  shall  never  drag  me  down  in  his 
inevitable  ruin.  What  have  we  had  yet  but  dis- 
grace in  this  Spanish  war  ?  Our  brave  soldiers 
frittered  away  by  handfuls  in  useless  and  ma- 
rauding descents;  and  our  fleets,  the  trium- 
phant empresses  of  old  ocean,  defied  by  deeply 
freighted  galleons.  A  curse  on  such  imbecile 
half  measures  !  I  tell  you,  Albert,  with  a  good 
British  fleet,  and  five  thousand  of  our  picked 
soldiers,  I  would  make  the  Viceroy  Don  pay  us 
golden  tribute  at  the  gates  of  Lima,  or  at  the 
city  of  Montezuma.  The  race  of  Fernan  Cortez 
have  lost  the  courage,  and  only  inherit  the  cru- 
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elties,  of  that  hero  of  the  new  world ;  but  it  is 
vain  boasting :  we  are  but  the  slaves  of  a  mu- 
table and  changeling  minister.  Adieu  !  may  ye 
prosper  and  find  pleasure  in  your  mission  :  I  am 
more  like  to  meet  with  dishonour  and  disgrace 
in  mine ;  "  and  hastily  flinging  himself  out  of 
the  room,  De  Walden  left  his  companion  to 
ponder  over  his  strange,  yet  daring  and  dange- 
rous character. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


^'  Great  discontents  there  are,  and  many  murmurs  ; 
The  doors  are  all  shut  up :  the  wealthier  sort. 
With  arms  across,  and  hats  upon  their  eyes. 
Walk  to  and  fro  before  their  silent  shops." 

Dryden's  Spanish  Fkiar. 


When  Albert  Barnadiston  reached  his  apart- 
ments, he  found  Wilfred  Conyers,  alarmed  at 
his  long  absence,  had  dispatched  several  fait]i_ 
ful  followers  in  search  of  their  lord  ;  for  Will 
Thursby,  who  had  accompanied  his  master,  had 
repaired  with  the  attendants  of  Buckingham 
to  York  House,  and  only  returned  with 
Albert.     It  was  with  surprise  amounting  to  in- 
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credulity,  that  Wilfred  listened  to  the  account 
of  the  conference  with  Buckingham  ;  but  his 
wonder  amounted  to  a  wild  exclamation,  when 
he  heard  of  the  reconciliation  with  De  Walden. 

"  What,  Adrian  de  Walden  solicit  your 
friendship  ?  Surely,  my  lord,  you  would  not 
trust  so  unforgiving  and  merciless  a  man  ? 
There  is  some  deep,  some  horrible  design  under 
this  fair  mask."" 

"  I  know  not,  Wilfred,  how  far  I  may  trust 
him  ;  but  I  am  no  longer  at  enmity  with  De 
Walden,  and  I  must  confess  I  both  admire  and 
dislike  him.  Possessed  of  uncommon  talents, 
undaunted  courage,  and  ready  coolness,  he 
stands  almost  unrivalled  among  the  rising  men 
of  our  times.  I  grant  him  vindictive,  but  I 
believe  him  not  treacherous  :  he  instigated  not 
the  mad  act  of  that  wild  Greek  boy." 

"  I  know  not  that,  my  lord,"  remarked 
Conyers ;  "  and  reflection  would  rather  en- 
courage the  suspicion,  that  such  a  one  as 
Lord  de  Walden  would  never  retain    a   page 
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who,  by  the  mere  caprice  of  his  own  passions, 
should  subject  his  master  to  the  most  horrible 
imputations.  It  is  not  likely,  and,  to  my  think- 
ing, had  the  blow  been  effective,  and  the  deed 
of  the  assassin  unseen,  De  Walden  would  liave 
scarce  noised  the  affair  abroad.  Believe  me, 
Albert— I  speak  with  the  familiarity  of  our 
boyish  days — there  is  no  safety  with  such  as 
De  Walden,  and  his  deep  designs  will  circum- 
vent your  confiding  and  generous  temper.'"* 

"  I  will  be  wary,  Wilfred,  and  my  inter- 
course with  De  Walden  shall  be  limited  to  a 
mere  exchange  of  good  offices;  unless,  indeed, 
the  force  of  circumstances  in  these  strange  times 
impel  me  to  embrace  the  party  in  which  his 
abilities  must  necessarily  make  him  a  distin- 
guished leader.  It  is  evident,  from  the  temper 
of  the  Commons  of  England,  as  also  from  the 
high  sense  of  his  prerogative  which  my  royal 
master  entertains,  that  there  will  be  a  struggle 
that  must  eventually  divide  the  country  into 
two  great  parties.   It  will  be  necessary  to  choose 
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a  side,  and  my  determination  is  already  made,  in 
weal  or  woe,  to  stand  by  my  king.  Should  De 
Walden  attach  himself  also  to  the  royal  cause, 
it  must  strengthen  our  intimacy.'' 

"  If  I  augur  rightly  of  the  character  of 
Lord  Adrian  de  Walden,"  observed  Wilfred, 
"  he  is  not  likely  to  be  deterred,  by  any  sense  of 
honour,  or  the  disgrace  of  shame,  from  the 
abandonment  of  a  falling  party  ;  and  so  plausi- 
ble is  his  fair  speech,  that  at  any  moment  he 
can  give  a  favourable  colouring  to  acts  of  the 
most  decided  injury  unto  those  with  whom  he 
may  seek  to  ingratiate  himself.  De  Walden 
is  a  heartless,  fearless,  unprincipled  man  ;  a 
treacherous  friend,  and  a  dark  enemy,  always 
prepared  to  shift  his  side  with  the  changing 
smile  of  fortune.  Should  the  Commons  suc- 
cessfully contend  against  the  kingly  power, 
De  Walden  would  be  found  a  fierce  brawler 
among  the  ranks  of  the  anti  monarchists." 

"  Well,  Wilfred,  we  will  look  on  De  Walden 
with  a  dubious  eye.     I  misdoubt    him,  though 
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I  can  scarcely  form  the  harsh  conclusions  of 
that  strange  being  that  you  have  come  to,  al- 
though it  seemeth  that  I  should  know  more  of 
him  than  you,  who  have  been  little  in  his 
company." 

"  The  characters  of  men,  my  lord,''  observed 
Wilfred,  "  are  much  oftener  better  appreciated 
and  more  justly  defined,  by  those  who  may 
view  them  at  a  distance,  than  by  the  immediate 
circle  in  which  they  may  move,  where,  often,  a 
false  glitter  may  blind  the  impassioned  judg- 
ment, and  the  measure  of  good  or  ill  is  meted 
out  according  to  prejudice  or  partiality.  It  is 
the  calm,  disinterested  spectator  who  reviews 
with  the  same  cool  and  impartial  spirit  of  dis- 
cernment, regardless  of  the  influence  of  local  or 
private  feelings,  who  alone  can  often  form  a 
better  judgment  of  the  qualities  of  men,  guided 
by  a  clear  remembrance  of  the  professions, 
and  a  close  observance  of  the  acts,  of  public 
men.  We  may  draw  some  fair  conclusion  of 
the   honesty  of   their  hearts,  when    we  find  a 
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man,  high  in  the  favour  of  one  party,  intriguing 
in  an  underhand  and  mysterious  manner  with 
its  avowed  enemies.  We  may  suspect  the 
honour  and  principle  of  such  a  one.  Lord 
de  Walden,  the  secret  councillor  and  trusted 
bosom  friend  of  Buckingham,  Iceeps  up  a  close 
intelligence  with  Eliot,  and  all  the  enemies  of 
the  minister ;  therefore  is  he  dangerous,  and  a 
man  who,  in  the  public  voice,  is  a  changeling 
and  traitor." 

"  The  public  voice,  Wilfred,"  said  Albert, 
with  a  sneer  of  contempt  very  unusual  with 
him,  "  although  it  may  be  raised  justly  against 
De  Walden,  is  but  the  organ  of  the  sovereign 
people,  the  many-headed  monster,  whose 
praise  or  censure  are  alike  indifferent  to  every 
noble  mind.  The  fickle  huzzas  of  a  multitude 
are  often  loudly  raised  to  greet  the  victim,  who, 
like  the  bull  of  sacrifice,  when  adorned  with 
gay  trappings,  is  led  up  to  be  immolated  at  the 
altar.  So  the  hero  of  the  applause  of  a  day  is 
often    dragged    down,    with    all  his   blushing 
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honours  fresh  upon  him,  to  be  offered  up  to 
appease  the  wild  rage  of  the  mad  multitude, 
eager  for  blood.  He  who  values  the  roar  of 
popular  applause,  can  be  no  more  than  the 
demagogue  of  tumultuous  assemblies,  the  Carew 
of  a  mob.  But  what  say  you,  Wilfred,  to  my 
mission  to  the  French  court  T"" 

"  I  should  think  it  good,  my  lord,  and 
such  as  must  be  acceptable  to  our  future 
Queen,  who  cannot  but  be  flattered  at  the 
delicate  attention  of  selecting  a  high-born 
young  English  noble,  of  her  own  persuasion, 
to  pay  her  the  compliments  of  her  royal 
husband." 

"  The  mission  rather  pleases  me,  inasmucli 
as  it  is  a  particular  mark  of  honour  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  personal  regard  of  my  so- 
vereign. You,  Wilfred,  will  remain  here  with 
my  followers,  carrying  on  such  correspondence 
as  may  appear  good  with  your  father  touching 
the  affairs  of  the  castle;  and  I  would  have 
you  send  down  Will  Thursby  with  the  letters 
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1  shall  have  prepared.  He  is  a  shrewd,  active 
lad,  and,  may  be,  he  will  be  found  of  some 
use." 

"  Right  glad  am  I,  my  lord,"  said  Wilfred, 
"  that  you  have  thought  upon  despatching 
Thursby  to  Kedington  ;  he  is  a  shrewd,  de- 
termined, and  discreet  youth,  devotedly  attached 
to  your  house  and  name,  and  proud  of  the 
remembrance  of  the  feudal  vassalage  which  his 
ancestors  performed  ever  by  the  side  of  the  Bar- 
nadistons,  amidst  the  desert  and  blasted  land  of 
the  once  favoured  chosen  people,  or  in  the  fields 
of  England''s  glory — of  Cressy  and  of  Agincourt, 
I  shall  especially  charge  him  to  watch  with  a 
close  and  observant  scrutiny  the  conduct  of 
Henry  Biddulph,  whom  your  generosity  hatli 
placed  in  so  important  a  charge.  My  prejudice 
against  him,  formed  at  first  sight,  has  never 
been  removed ;  and  though  I  may  do  him 
wrong,  I  feel  not  in  him  any  confidence." 

There  was  an  absence  of  all  mean  jealousy 
in  the  manner  of  Wilfred ;  he  spoke  not  as  one 
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anxious  to  raise  a  suspicion,  but  in  that  calm, 
sorrowful  tone,  which  conveys  a  regret  at  being 
compelled  to  give  utterance  to  our  thought 
from  love  to  the  person  whom  we  would  wish 
well  to. 

So  Albert  felt  it;  he  looked  stedfastly  at 
the  pale  smooth  forehead  of  Wilfred,  and  at  the 
calm  expression  of  his  dark  intelligent  eye ;  he 
could  trace  no  mean  passions  in  those  noble 
lineaments,  nor  was  other  than  the  most  placid 
and  benevolent  feeling  arched  over  the  play- 
betraying  mouth. 

"  Surely  then,  Wilfred,  you  do  still  misdoubt 
our  outlaw  friend.  Well,  ye  are,  to  my  belief, 
over  suspicious." 

"  I  hope  I  may  prove  so.  In  the  mean  time 
I  shall  entrust  Thursby  with  precautionary 
council.     Is  there  aught  else,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Wilfred.  In  three  days,  and  I 
shall  be  in  fair  France.  Let  Thursby  bear  my 
letters,  and  commend  me  to  Mary  and  your 
father." 
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In    the    company   of    Buckingham,   Albert 
Barnadiston,   attended   by    a    single   follower, 
reached  the    French  capital,  as  expeditiously 
as  the  travel  of  those  days  would  allow ;  and, 
supposed  to  be  the  intimate  and  selected  favou- 
rite of  the  favourite,  and  almost  all-powerful 
minister   of  Charles,   he  was  received  with  a 
degree    of    honour   and   high    respect    seldom 
accorded  by  the  etiquette  of  the  French  court. 
He  dined  severally  with  the  royal  family  in 
the  presence  of  the  people — a  distinction  per- 
mitted to  none,  save  those  who  were  supposed 
to    be    wholly    in   the   confidence    of    foreign 
princes  ;    and   he   was  more  particularly  pre- 
sented to  the  young  and  lively  Henrietta  by 
the  personal  introduction  of  the  courtly  Buck- 
ingham,  whose    vain    spirit   was   more    pecu- 
liarly gratified  in  thwarting  the  cardinal  minis- 
ter in  a  point  where  he  would  feel  defeat  even 
more  than  in  the  destruction   of  all   his  grand 
schemes   of  ambition,    to   level   Europe  under 
the    domination   of  imperial    France — in    the 
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baffling  of  his  own  ridiculous  courtship  to  the 
helpless  and  insulted  wife  of  an  apathetic  and 
careless  sovereign.  Strange  that  the  man,  the 
ambitious  priest,  who  could  imagine  within  the 
vast  compass  of  his  genius  the  restoration  of 
an  empire,  on  the  model  of  the  old  Roman, 
with  France  as  the  imperial  dictator  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  could  be  so  v/retchedly 
enslaved  by  the  power  of  a  woman's  charms. 
It  is  another  among  the  many  hundred  proofs, 
that  genius,  the  wonderful  and  most  extraordi-* 
nary  gift  of  creation,  is  often  palsied  by  the 
charm  of  beauty ;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
occurs  that  the  most  talented  men,  from  a 
sensitive  imagination  to  the  charms  of  loveli- 
ness, either  in  the  female  form,  or  in  picturesque 
scenery,  become  the  fools  of  their  own  admi- 
ration, while  the  dull  common-sense  plodder 
through  the  paths  of  life,  like  the  industrious 
ant,  works  his  way  to  celebrity  by  a  dogged 
and  obstinate  perseverance.  The  child  of 
talent,    caught    by    the    glitter    of    his    own 
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creative  brain,  frequently  wanders  astray 
amidst  the  visions  of  his  own  bright  fancy, 
while  the  man  of  common  capacity,  like  the 
mole,  labours  on  steadily,  and  gains  the  end 
which  baffled  genius,  straying  after  the  seduc- 
tive phantasies  of  its  own  creation,  has  lost  sight 
of.  When  the  Athenians,  in  the  days  of  their 
decided  greatness,  undertook  the  ambitious  ex- 
pedition against  the  Syracusans,  they  employed, 
for  the  greater  assurance  of  success,  as  their 
leaders,  the  two  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
republic,  Alcibiades  and  Niceas;  they  col- 
leagued  genius  with  common  sense,  and  the 
cold  phlegm  of  the  last  wholly  cramped  the 
vigour  and  originality  of  the  former.  Perhaps 
the  unimpeded,  daring  audacity  of  Alcibiades, 
if  uncontrolled,  might  have  changed  the 
whole  fortune  of  the  war,  and  Athens  might 
have  become,  as  Rome  did  in  after  times,  the 
spreader  of  civilization  through  the  world, 
the  mistress  of  arms  as  well  as  of  arts. 

During   the    short   stay   that   Albert  made 
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at  the  French  court,  he  observed  the  strong 
prejudice  which  the  vanity  and  insolent  bearing 
of  Buckingham  had  excited  among  the  French 
nobility,  who  felt  indignant,  and  vowed  ven- 
geance against  the  insolent  foreigner  who  had 
dared  to  insult  the  honour  of  their  king,  in 
his  offensive  attentions  towards  the  beautiful 
and  intriguing  Anne  of  Austria.  Covered 
with  costly  jewels,  and  his  fine  person  set  off 
by  the  ornamental  dress  of  the  times,  Buck- 
ingham might  be  seen,  incautiously,  and  in 
public  places,  whispering,  with  sweet  looks, 
to  the  ear  of  the  fascinating  Queen.  Yet 
though  her  royal  husband  felt  not  for  the 
honour  of  his  consort,  there  was  a  more  dan- 
gerous watch  upon  the  Lord  Duke :  the  vin- 
dictive glance  of  the  deep  grey  eye  of  the 
implacable  Cardinal  shot  forth  like  the  gaze 
of  the  wild  hyaena,  and  Richelieu  was  once 
heard  to  declare,  with  a  fierce  gesture,  that 
he  would  see  the  English  Duke  closely  caged 
in   the   Bastille.     "  I    will  teach   the   insolent 
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islander  that  we  permit  not  the  stranger  to 
wanton  with  our  Queen." 

The  threat  was  conveyed  to  Buckingham 
by  one  who  strongly  urged  a  speedy  departure ; 
and  hurrying  away  with  a  precipitation  which 
appeared  to  be  derogatory  to  his  high  station, 
even  without  a  leave-taking,  the  angry  favou- 
rite of  Charles  I.  was  heard  to  swear  a  great 
oath,  that  he  would  be  revenged  on  the  proud 
priest,  and  come  into  France  in  defiance  of  all 
the  power  of  the  haughty  Cardinal. 

Albert  had  not  been  long  known  to  the 
lively,  fascinating  Henrietta,  before  she  be- 
came charmed  ^with  his  frank  open  character, 
and  she  familiarly  conversed  with  him  often 
and  long  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  English,  and  of  the  parties  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  court  of  her  husband;  more 
particularly  was  she  anxious  about  the  feelings 
which  were  entertained  towards  the  Romish 
worship,  to  which  she  was  devoutly  at- 
tached.    A  dejection  clouded  her  countenance 
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when  Albert  detailed  the  brutal  persecutions 
and  insults  to  which  the  Romanists  were  ex- 
posed ;  "  But  however  much  the  people  may 
be  prejudiced  against  those  of  the  persuasion 
of  the  ancient  religion,  still  every  attention 
will  be  paid,  and  care  taken  that  your  majesty 
have  the  regulation  of  your  own  household. 
The  faith  of  our  Queen  shall  never  be  in- 
sulted," said  Albert,  "  while  there  are  cava- 
liers in  England  with  generous  hearts  and  firm 
bands." 

When  the  white  cliffs  of  chalky  Albion  were 
viewed  afar  off,  with  old  ocean  bathing  in  cir- 
cumambient foam  the  far-famed  shores  of  the 
island  of  the  brave  and  free,  a  sad  gloom,  as 
though  the  prestige  of  misfortunes  yet  unborn, 
bespread  the  features  of  the  Queen,  who  landed 
at  Dover  amidst  the  shouts  and  wild  acclama- 
tions of  the  men  of  Kent,  assembled  from 
every  part  of  the  populous  county.  The 
young  King  was  there,  with  Buckingham,  and 
all   his   chiefest    nobihty,    and    the  castle  had 
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been  fitted  up  in  a  costly  style  to  do  honour 
to  the  elegant  Henrietta.  The  court  removed 
in  a  day  or  two  from  Dover,  and  on  the  open 
downs  at  Barham,  surrounded  with  the  tents 
of  his  nobles  and  principal  gentry,  and  thou- 
sands of  his  faithful  subjects,  Charles,  with 
his  young  Queen,  held  his  rural  court.  All 
was  then  loyalty  and  devotion,  and  the  spec- 
tator must  have  persuaded  himself  that  the 
youthful  monarch  of  England  reigned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people.  But  a  few  years,  and 
the  same  hands  which  threw  up  their  caps  in 
joyous  exultation,  were  armed  against  the  life 
of  their  anointed  King,  and  the  mad  rage  of 
the  multitude  threatened  the  life  of  a  wretched 
and  unprotected  Queen.  It  is  ever  easy  to 
give  the  first  impulse  to  the  revolutionary 
party  ;  but  when  once  set  on,  like  the  voracious 
hounds,  who  will  often  devour  their  own  hunts- 
man, the  wild  mob  soon  immolate  their  first 
leaders  at  the  shrine  of  their  ungovernable 
fury,  and,  throwing   up  the  bit,  they  will  race 
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over  all  that  is  glorious  and  sacred  in  the  land, 
profaning  with  sacrilegious  hands  the  hallowed 
remembrances  of  former  days,  exulting  over 
fallen  greatness,  and  destroying  with  wretched 
mockeries  the  records  of  names  venerated  for 
ages;  until  the  vigorous  grasp  of  some  steel- 
clad  soldier  snatches  the  broken  sceptre  of 
dominion  from  under  the  trampling  feet  of  an 
infuriated  and  blood-gorged  people,  establish- 
ing the  despotic  rule  of  the  sharp  sword  over 
the  necks  of  his  terrified  comrades ;  and  the 
victorious  career  of  a  mighty  conqueror  stifles 
the  voice  of  envy,  strengthens  the  enslaving 
chain,  and  closes  the  wounds  of  civil  war : 
such  has  been  the  experience  of  every  age.  In 
every  country  a  Pericles,  a  Dionysius,  a 
Sylla,  a  Cassar,  or  a  Medicis,  have,  either 
by  open  force,  commanding  talent,  or  corrupt 
intrigue,  mastered  the  liberties  of  their  re- 
publics, or  moulded  them  to  serve  their  own 
ambitious  designs. 

The  destruction  that  overwhelmed  Charles  I., 
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the  blow  that  levelled  the  old  monarchy  of 
England,  was  not  so  much  from  any  extra- 
ordinary tyranny  of  the  prince, — who  was, 
certainly,  less  arbitrary  than  the  Tudors,  or 
his  pedantic  father, — as  from  the  growing  de- 
sire among  the  people  for  some  sweeping 
change.  The  open  fields  were  the  scenes  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  puritanical  preachers,  who 
at  this  time  began  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
with  all  sorts  of  disjointed  discourses  and 
odious  comparisons — likening  the  Queen  to 
Jezebel  and  the  King  to  Ahaz,  who  must  be 
smote  by  the  sword  of  the  anointed.  Besides 
the  inflammatory  preachers,  there  were  dema- 
gogues too  many,  haranguing  and  working  on 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  while  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  by  the  refusal  of  every 
subsidy  to  support  the  exigencies  of  a  war, 
drove  the  young  monarch  to  desperate  mea- 
sures, and  to  the  infringement  of  privileges 
which  his  necessities  compelled  him  to  have 
recourse  to.      The   quarrel  of   the   King  and 
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Parliament  was  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
designing  men,  who  saw  their  own  advantages 
by  widening  the  breach,  and  when  at  length 
the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  was  pro- 
posed to  be  deferred  for  a  short  time  to  the 
infuriated  monarch,  he  angrily  declared — "  No, 
no,  not  a  moment  longer  !" 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Life's  a  poor  player" — then  "  play  out  the  play. 
Ye  villains  !"  and  above  all,  keep  a  sharp^eye 

Much  less  on  what  you  do  than  what  you  say : 
Be  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 
Not  what  you  seem,  but  always  what  you  see." 

Don  Juan. 

On  his  return  to  London,  Albert  Barnadiston 
found,  that  since  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  ex- 
pedition, the  enemies  of  Buckingham  had  gained 
strength  and  confidence,  urging  on  the  violent 
attacks  against  the  ministers  with  an  acrimony 
and  fierce  animosity  seldom  equalled.  The 
second  parliament  had  been  assembled,  and  the 
cries  for  the  impeachment  of  Buckingham,  urged 
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on  by  the  dark  spirit  of  Eliot  with  the  rancour 
and  malice  of  personal  hatred,  worked  on  the 
passions  of  the  most  moderate.  The  charges 
of  the  Earl  of  Bristol  had  fallen  innocuously  to 
the  ground,  but  the  orators  in  St.  Stephen's 
rung  forth  a  more  ominous  note.  Determined 
to  shield  his  favourite  at  every  risk,  Charles  had 
declared  that  Buckingham  should  only  fall  with 
himself,  and  the  monarch  sacrificed,  with  an 
ennobling  feeling,  his  popularity  to  his  friend- 
ship :  the  minister  was  saved,  but  it  was  only 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  obnoxious  parlia- 
ment. 

De  Walden,  stung  with  the  inglorious  issue 
of  the  Spanish  expedition,  had  quitted  the 
fleet  in  disgust,  and  possessing,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  dissimulation,  he 
worked  his  way  into  the  secrets  of  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition,  who  frequently  met  in  the  house 
of  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle — that  fascinating 
and  extraordinary  woman,  the  Aspasia  to  all 
the  great  men  of  the  time  who  successively  rose 
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to  eminence.  Her  closet  seemed  to  be  admitted, 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  now  marked  factions,  as  the 
neutral  ground,  where  the  light  conversation  of 
courtly  society  was  mixed  up  with  political  dis- 
course ;  and  the  invention  of  many  a  deep-laid 
plot  might  have  been  traced  to  the  coteries  of 
the  tampering  Countess,  who  possessed  the 
secrets  of  both  parties,  and  often  gave  a  timely 
warning  of  a  coming  storm  to  her  particular  fa- 
vourites. De  Walden  was  greatly  in  her  confi- 
dence, and  Albert,  since  his  appointment  to  the 
Queen's  household,  on  the  dismissal  of  the 
French  followers,  whom  Charles  had  been  com^ 
pelled  to  order  out  of  his  realms,  was  a  fre- 
quent guest,  in  company  with  his  honoured 
mistress,  who  particularly  favoured  the  talented 
and  witty  Lady  Carlisle.  Henrietta,  lively, 
volatile,  and  confiding,  little  dreamt  that  the 
important  secrets  of  her  royal  husband  were  too 
often  betrayed  by  her  dangerous  friend;  but 
she  lived  to  feel  and  regret  her  too  easy  cre- 
dulity. 
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Returning  one  evening  somewhat  late  from 
his  attendance  on  the  Queen,  through  the 
Spring  Gardens,  Albert  felt  his  cloak  sud- 
denly plucked,  and  turning  sharp  round,  put 
his  hand  to  his  sword. 

"  That  would  be  too  late,  Albert  Barna- 
diston,  if  I  were  evil  designed,"  said  a  voice,  in 
that  firm,  decided  tone  which  carries  conviction; 
and  the  Barnadiston  felt  the  perfect  truth  of  the 
assertion,  as  he  remarked  the  athletic  command- 
ing form  of  the  man  who  had  stole  upon  him 
unawares  and  at  vantage  ground,  reflected  by 
the  pale  beam  of  the  moon.  It  was  De  Walden, 
who,  taking  the  arm  of  Albert,  continued ; 
"  We  are  friends,  and  the  night  invites  a  walk. 
What  think  you  of  our  new  war,  and  the  mighty 
preparations  of  the  Lord  Duke  for  the  relief  of 
Rochelle  ?  " 

"  The  war  is  popular,"  remarked  Albert, 
"  and  the  relief  of  Rochelle  a  wise  interference 
on  the  part  of  England ;  besides,  it  would  re- 
store the  aifections  of  the  people  to  the  Duke, 
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who,  since  the  Spanish  affair,  have  been  much 
enraged  against  him." 

"  Name  not  that  odious  expedition.  Al- 
bert, it  is  as  a  shibboleth  to  my  tongue,  for 
the  De  Walden  shared  the  disgrace ;  but  mark 
me — it  is  neither  the  policy  of  England,  nor  the 
love  of  popularity,  that  urges  the  infatuated 
Duke  to  this  undertaking;  it  is  his  mad,  ro- 
mantic love  for  the  Queen  of  France,  and  the 
desire  of  revenge  on  the  haughty  Cardinal  who 
chid  our  favourite  home.  Psha  !  such  mad 
folly  !  Think  you  the  impetuous  and  ungo- 
vernable temper  of  Buckingham  to  be  any  match 
for  the  commanding  genius  of  the  politic  and 
versatile  Richelieu — the  priest,  the  first  mi- 
nister of  his  age  and  country,  second  to  none  as 
a  general,  and  superior  to  all  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  the  spring  of  action.  As  soon 
might  we  expect  to  see  the  arch-fiends  prevail 
against  heaven,  as  Buckingham  to  obtain  any 
advantage  over  the  wary  Cardinal.  Serve  you 
in  this  business  ?  " 
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"  I  do,  De  Walden,  with  a  small  train  of 
followers ;  and  I  hope  to  see  the  French  fleur 
de  lis  cower  to  our  St.  George.  Richelieu  is 
doubtless  an  overmatch  for  Buckingham,  but 
yet  the  cry  of  '  St.  George  for  merry  En- 
gland !  '  may  win  our  purposes :  our  lions 
bathed  in  blood  are  not  to  be  frightened  from 
their  prey,  and  the  courage  of  a  handful  will 
frequently  ruin  the  most  matured  and  pre- 
cautionary schemes  of  the  greatest  generals." 

"  You  talk,  Albert,  as  of  the  days  of  Poictiers 
and  Agincourt ;  but  France  is  not  now  torn  by 
the  factions  of  the  Orleanists  and  Burgundeans  ; 
and  Buckingham  has  no  pretension  to  the  pi\- 
tient  valour  and  sagacity  of  the  most  renowned 
among  our  English  heroes,  the  alUconquering 
Black  Prince,  or  Henry  V.,  how  much  soever 
he  may  share  their  heroism.  I  grant  him  brave 
— but  courage  without  conduct  is  a  very 
ple}}eian  quality  :  the  lowest  soldier  in  an  army 
shares  it  with  the  general.  Allured  by  the 
fallacious  promises    of    tlie  cowardly  Soubizc, 
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and  by  the  enthusiastic  valour  of  St.  Bleneard, 
the  Lord  Duke  fancies  he  has   bat  to  sail,  to 
erect  his  imaginary  trophy  :  while  the  arts  of 
Richelieu,   and  the  intriguing   fertility  of  his 
brain,    are   weaving   a    mesh    there,**'    said   De 
Walden,   pointing  to  the  holy  pile  of  West- 
minster, upon  which  the  fading  beams  of  the 
silvery  moon  were  playing,  glittering  over  the 
fine  gothic  architecture,    "  where  the  departed 
spirits  of  England's  glory  repose  in  undisturbed 
solitude ;    there  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's 
has  the  whisper  of  the  mighty  magician,   the 
secret  arbitrator  of  the   destinies   of  Europe, 
wove  a  web  which  shall  entangle  not  only  the 
unthinking  and  rash  favourite,  but  also  his  too 
confiding  master.     This  Rochelle  affair,  Albert, 
will  conjure  up  a  fiend  that  will  hurl  the  brand 
of  discord  over  our  fair  fields,  and  the  breath 
of  the  enraged  Cardinal   will  blow  desolation 
over  our  country.     I  like  it  not :  our  business 
lieth  at  home,  and  the  wasting  of  our  money 
and  our  men  on  a  foreign  shore  will  but  leave 
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US  a  prey  to  the  levelling  leaders  of  the  Presby- 
terians. It  matters  not  how  debased  in  cha- 
racter, talent  is  welcomed  bv  the  struffsclino; 
party  with  open  arms ;  and  it  is  ever  the  worit 
of  faction  to  welcome  the  plausible,  smooth- 
faced villain,  who  may  make  himself  eminently 
useful  by  the  exertion  of  superior  capacity,  to 
hail  him,  despite  of  every  infamy,  as  the  cham- 
pion and  voice  of  his  admiring  colleagues,  who 
share  his  triumphs  and  rise  by  his  success.  Let 
me  but  assume  the  puritanical  habit,  and  the 
austere  manner  of  the  predominating  sect,  cut 
short  the  long-flowing  ringlets,  and  fling  aside 
this  cap  and  plume,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  a  gay  cavalier,  mouth  about  equal  rights  and 
arbitrary  tyranny,  and  the  apostate  De  Walden 
shall  soon  be  exalted  far  above  the  vain  distinc- 
tions of  courtly  favour.  The  man  to  swim 
with  these  times,  Albert  Barnadiston,  should 
possess  the  camelion  qualities  of  Alcibiades,  at 
Athens,  the  elegant  and  accomplished  Athenian  ; 
the    martial   and   frugal    Spartan   among   the 
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Lacedaemonians  ;  a  barbarian  in  Thrace,  and  a 
luxurious,  loose-robed,  flattering  and  effeminate 
Persian  at  the  Court  of  Artaxerxes.  Such  a 
one,"  said  De  Walden,  "  might  act  the  wild, 
loose  cavalier,  the  volatile  companion  of  the  reck- 
less Buckingham,  or  the  grave,  stern  Presby- 
terian, the  friend  of  Pym,  of  Eliot,  and  of  HoUis 
— why  should  not  I  be  such  a  one,  and  come 
upon  the  arena  of  public  affairs  at  a  moment 
when  the  political  conflict,  big  with  the  war 
of  worlds,  threatens  to  take  a  fiercer  form  ?" 

"  Because,  Adrian  de  Walden,  if  I  thought 
thou  couldst  act  so  vile  a  part,  I  would 
follow  up  thy  own  former  declarations,  and 
plunge  this  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  a  traitor," 
said  Albert,  in  a  calm,  decided  tone,  snatching 
the  glittering  poniard  from  its  sheath ;  "  aye, 
deep  would  I  strike,  De  Walden,  and  rid  the 
world  of  such  a  monster.'^ 

"  And  think  you,  Albert,  that  De  Walden, 
who  has  spent  the  midnight  hour  in  long  vigils 
and  deep  study  of  the  passions  of  men— who 
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has  contemplated  with  a  searching  scrutiny  all 
the  uncertain  impulses  which  actuate  humanity, 
could  be  so  simple  as  to  put  himself  unguarded 
within  the  reach  of  a  murderous  blow,  dictated 
by  revenge  or  anger.  No ;  I  wear  a  doublet 
which  secures  me  from  the  rash  attempt  of  sud- 
den attack.  Hah  !  "  continued  he  contemp- 
tuously, "  De  Walden  to  die  by  some  unknown 
hand,  to  be  found  weltering  in  his  blood  in  some 
by-lane  or  street,  like  some  wretch,  the  victim 
of  a  brothel ;  no,  that  would  be  indeed  a  rebuke 
to  all  my  superior  vanity.  How  my  enemies 
would  exult  over  the  fall  of  the  ambitious  and 
proud  De  Walden,  killed  in  an  ignoble  scuffle, 
or  stabbed  in  some  alley  !  No,  Albert  Barna- 
diston,  put  up  thy  dagger,  which  it  is  not  in  thy 
nature  to  use,  and  believe  that  Adrian  de 
Walden  will  die  on  a  scaffold  with  princes  and 
nobles  for  his  judges,  or  in  the  battle  van,  amidst 
the  groans  of  warriors  and  the  scattering  of  the 
mighty.  I  go  with  the  Lord  Duke  on  this  so 
much  bruited  expedition  to  Rochelle ;  it  is  the 
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die  on  which  Buckingham  has  wildly  ventured 
his  fortunes,  but  it  will  prove  to  him  the 
grave  of  all  his  hopes.  Fearlessly  and  boldly 
have  I  counselled  the  Lord  Duke  to  defer  his 
departure,  till  the  Rochellois  shall  earnestly 
demand  his  aid :  these  almost  republicans  are 
jealous  of  putting  any  yoke  upon  their  necks, 
and  they  fancy  themselves  able^  unassisted,  to 
cope  with  the  power  of  France ;  think  you  they 
will  easily  admit  a  formidable  army  within 
their  walls?  Never — until  they  despair  of 
their  own  energies.  Here — here  X)n  our  soil," 
and  De  Walden  stamped  upon  the  ground, 
"here  is  the  place  where  the  battle  of  the 
Lord  Duke  should  be  fought  and  won.  I  have 
told  him,  and  he  has  slighted  my  warning,  and 
though  honour  bids  me  this  once  to  fight  beside 
my  patron  and  friend,  De  Walden  never  will 
ag-ain  draw  his  sword  in  the  cause  of  Buckinj^- 
ham  ;  he  forgives  not  a  slight.  Adieu,  Albert, 
and  mark, — if  you  had  raised  your  dagger  at 
my  breast,  there  was  a  faithful  follower  at  hand 
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who  would  have  revenged  the  deed,  whether 
I  had  fallen  or  no  f ' — and  whistling  shrill,  the 
page  Palikar,  in  the  gay  variegated  dress  of 
his  country,  darted  through  the  bushes  like  some 
beautiful  snake,  whom  we  start  at  yet  admire, 
and  folding  his  arms,  with  his  head  bent  to  his 
breast,  he  followed  his  master  with  a  slow  and 
solemn  step. 

"Strange  and  extraordinary  young  man!'' 
soliloquized  Albert,  as  he  gazed  on  the  vanish- 
ing De  Walden.  "  Scarcely  know  I  whether 
thou  art  mine  enemy  or  my  friend;  which- 
soever it  shall  be,  dangerous  art  thou,  and  not 
to  be  trusted.  Wilfred  is  right ;  such  as  De 
Walden  sweep  all  who  may  interfere  with 
tlieir  mad  ambition,  remorselessly  before  them, 
and  they  scruple  not  at  the  instruments  they 
use.  That  adder-like  young  page,  too,  is  ever 
ready  with  his  weapon,  and  starts  across  my 
path  like  some  evil  genius.  I  must  be  on  my 
guard,  for  who  shall  say  he  is  ever  safe  from 
the  dark  schemes  of  De  Walden,  or  the  dagger 
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of  Palikar  ?" — and  wrapping  his  cloak  around 
him,  Albert  returned  late  to  his  lodgement. 

"  Well,  my  gallant  boy,"  cried  old  Sir 
Philip  Maulerever,  entering  early  one  morning 
into  the  apartments  of  Albert ;  "  glorious 
work  once  more:  the  lions  of  England  are 
again  shaking  their  manes — the  old  war-cry 
shall  sound  once  again  on  the  shores  of  our 
ancient  foes.  Bravely  do  our  musters  fill,  and 
were  it  not  for  our  niggard  Commons,  we 
would  march  with  drum  and  trumpet,  and  St. 
George  for  merry  England,  over  half  the 
world.  How  it  will  gladden  my  heart  to  see 
the  old  crest  of  the  Barnadiston  once  more 
leading  the  van  of  battle  !  Right  skilful  is 
your  esquire,  Albert,  and  much  loved  among 
our  men.  A  stouter  and  a  better  following 
shall  not  pass  before  our  sovereign  than  the 
united  and  kindred  troop  of  the  Barnadiston 
and  Maulerever.  I  have  a  high  command,  and 
must  be  the  captain  to  our  band ;  and  that 
dark-haired,  pale-browed  Wilfred  Conyers  shall 
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be  yours.  Well  would  I  like  to  see  the 
Frenchman  that  should  snatch  our  pennon  from 
the  grasp  of  that  slight  youth  :  my  old  heart 
beats  with  joy ;  the  vigour  of  my  former  days 
feels  rushing  through  my  heart  at  our  national 
rising  up  in  arms,  war  with  the  French — 
hurra  !  and  may  the  monsieurs  soon  feel  the 
weight  of  our  English  blows.  I  will  keep  you 
under  my  especial  charge."*' 

"  Proud  shall  I  be,  my  noble  kinsman,  to 
serve  under  so  experienced  a  commander ;  and 
glad  am  I  to  learn  that  Wilfred  Conyers,  the 
friend  of  my  youth,  hath  pleasured  thee  in 
liis  conduct.  Wilfred  is  the  son  of  the  here- 
ditary 'squire  of  my  house,  and  although  the 
feudal  rights  are  no  longer  binding,  I  receive 
at  his  hands  the  offers  of  services  which  his 
ancestors  were  wont  to  perform.  I  decline 
such  marks  of  respect,  but  it  yet  shows  the 
temper  of  that  singular  youth.  Devoted  to 
my  person,  the  playmate  of  my  boyish  days, 
Wilfred  Conyers  is  the  trusted  friend  and  com- 
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panion  of  my  heart.  We  have  no  secrets  be- 
tween us,  and  such  is  the  courage  and  saga- 
ciousness  of  Wilfred,  that  he  might  contend 
on  equal  terms  with  the  designing  and  artful 
character  of  Adrian  de  Walden.  Think 
you,  my  noble  kinsman,  that  our  league  will  be 
successful,  and  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
succour  the  city  of  the  Rochellois,  the  hornet 
whose  sting  is  felt  in  the  bosom  of  France  ?" 

"  We  must  succour  her,  Albert,  or  where 
shall  our  English  hounds  find  the  room  to  be 
slipped  from  their  leashes  on  the  French  harts  ? 
Since  the  capture  of  Calais,  in  the  unfortunate 
days  of  Catholic  Mary,  we  have  had  no  sall}^- 
port  into  the  fertile  lands  of  the  monsieurs; 
and  in  the  late  reign  they  forgot  the  wise  maxim 
of  great  Bolingbroke,  the  founder  of  the  war- 
like Lancastrian  rule,  ever  to  find  foreign 
wars  for  our  English,  lest  they  begin  turmoils 
at  home.  These  Huguenotish  quarrels  have 
once  more  given  us  a  firm  footing  in  the 
country   of  our  hereditary  foes;  if  we  do  not 
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swim  boldly  with  fortune,  it  is  politic  that 
we  ever  foment  the  quarrels  of  the  Frenchers, 
lest  they  get  to  a  mightier  head  than  would 
be  pleasing  to  our  sight.  Our  Lord  Duke 
and  potent  commander  is  no  great  general^ 
Albert,  but  we  must  depend  upon  our  own 
bull-headed  qualities;  we  must  knock  the  thick 
skulls  of  our  soldiery  against  the  walled  for- 
tresses of  our  enemies.  Our  sea-boys  would 
as  soon  scale  the  walls  of  a  French  town,  as 
climb  the  bulwarks  of  their  tall  ships ;  and  if 
we  once  reach  a  parapet,  the  English  pike, 
and  bill,  and  bow,  will  win  their  way  despite  a 
host  of  capering  Frenchmen.  Have  you  seen 
Wilfred  Conyers  since  his  return  from  the  ga- 
thering of  our  soldiers,  Albert  ?'' 

"  No,  indeed,  I  have  not  had  Wilfred  near 
my  person  since  my  honourable  mission  to 
France;  and  my  constant  attendance  on  my 
royal  mistress  has  precluded  me  from  visiting 
Barnadiston  Castle,  which  I  would  have  greatly 
wished.     Wilfred  has  been  there  much  of  late. 
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on  business  of  some  import,  but  I  doubt  not 
he  will  be  ready  at  need." 

"  Conyers,  I  have  sent  forward,  Albert,  with 
our  muster ;  and  although  he  would  have  had 
a  conference  with  you,  I  enjoined  an  imme- 
diate and  circuitous  march,  avoiding  to  expose 
the  raw  young  soldiers  to  the  vices  of  this 
great  capital.  We  will  ourselves  on  the  morn 
to  Portsmouth,  where  Wilfred  will  greet  you 
with  the  gallant  band  gathered  from  the  tenan- 
try of  the  Barnadiston  and  Maulerever." 

In  the  absence  of  Albert  in  France,  Wilfred, 
suspicious  of  the  character  of  Henry  Biddulph, 
whom  it  may  be  remembered  had  been  placed, 
by  the  confiding  generosity  of  Albert,  second 
in  the  important  command  of  Barnadiston  Castle, 
had,  from  the  very  inconclusive  reports  of  Will 
Thursby,  been  induced  to  hasten  down  to 
Kedington  in  order  to  satisfy  himself,  by  a 
strict  scrutiny  and  close  observation,  of  the  real 
designs  and  intentions  of  the  late  captain  of 
the    outlaws; — perhaps,   too,    there   might  be 
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some  little  feeling  of  jealousy,  which  probably 
Wilfred  himself  never  suspected,  that  tended 
to  strengthen  his  determination  vigilantly  to 
regard  with  his  own  eyes  the  conduct  of  the 
intruder.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  his 
unceasing  and  settled  affections  for  Alice  Soame 
had  no  influence  over  his  resolves  ;  and  certainly 
the  singular  reports  of  Thursby  were  not  likely 
to  calm  the  suspecting  mind  of  a  lover.  A 
letter  from  that  honest-hearted  young  yeoman, 
we  may  believe,  hastened  the  journey  of  Wil- 
fred. 

To  the  Right  Worthy  Maister  Wilfred  Conyers, 
Esq.  as  is  to  be. 

"  In  compliance  with  your  desires  and  in- 
structions, Maister  Wilfred,  I  had  come  down 
to  our  old  cottage,  away  by  the  bank  of  the 
river,  where  you  and  the  young  lord  were  used 
to  come  and  catch  the  perch  and  such  like, 
down  by  the  mill-dam  where  feyther  works  all 
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day.  I  find  feyther  uncommon  lusty,  but  hale 
and  well  to  do  ;  and,  Lord,  Maister  Wilfred,  if 
ever  I  see'd  any  think  like  our  village  moothers, 
they  do  turn  me  about,  and  look  at  all  my 
slashes  and  seech  like,  all  the  same  as  if  I  were 
some  raree-show  :  there*'s  Sal  Betts,  what  used  to 
live  on  the  green  and  look  a''ter  the  geese,  she 
be  grown  a  saucy  proud  maather,  and  wears  a 
pink  ribbon  at  church,  and  says  as  how  she 
'ont  hae  any  speech  from  any  of  the  village 
folk,  for  she  will  keep  company  with  Will 
Thursby — that's  myself, — not  feyther,  because 
as  how  I  hae  seen  the  world  and  travelled 
about;  but.  Lord,  Maister  Wilfred,  I  hae  forgot 
all  about  the  fine  young  ladies  up  at  the  castle. 
Well,  as  how  t'other  day  the  auld  'squire, 
that's  your  feyther  as  is,  he  comes  down  on  bluff 
Harry,  the  stout  old  horse  I  were  used  to  look 
Siter — my  brother  Bob  now  do — well,  sure 
enough  down  he  comes  right  to  our  cottage,  and 
out  I  runs,  as  I  always  used  to  take  the  old 
horse;  and  I  had  liked  to  been  the  'casion  of  a  bad 
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fall,  for  there  was  I  a  sitting,  and  that  foolish 
mother,  Sal  Betts,  would  be  putting  my  cap 
and  feather  a  top  o"*  my  head;  for  she  says, 
says  she,  '  Why  now,  Will,  you  does  look  king- 
like.' So  I  see'd  the  'squire,  and  I  never  gave 
the  cap  a  thought,  but  out  I  runs  and  makes  a 
dart  at  the  bridle ;  but,  my  eye  !  the  old  horse 
turned  round  as  sharp  as  may  be,  and  away  he 
went,  just  the  same  as  when  the  'squire's  a 
hawking ;  and,  gemini !  if  our  old  'squire  hadn't 
been  a  wond'rous  fine  rider,  surely  he  would 
hae  had  a  terrible  bad  tumble.  Well,  then,  the 
'squire  turns  back  again  a-top  of  the  lane,  and 
I  stood  a-gaping;  but  the  'squire  was  mortal 
angry, — 'Why  you  stupid  fool,  Will,  what  are 
you  flaunting  about  with  that  cap  and  fool's 
feather,  scaring  all  the  village  dogs,  and  well 
nigh  making  bluff  Harry  gallop  home  whether  I 
would  or  no;  throw  down  the  cap,  man,  and 
come  near ;  I  would  have  some  discourse  with 
you.'  So  I  flings  down  the  cap,  and  straitens 
down  my  hair,  as   we   do  when  we  goes  into 
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church,  and  so  says  the  'squire,  '  Why  haVt  you 
been  up  at  the  castle  ?'  So  says  I,  'Please  your 
worship,  I  were  there  th'  morning,  and  I  gied 
the  young  lord's  and  Maister  Wilfred's  letters 
to  Miss  Alice,  and  she  were  very  'ticular  to 
know  all  about  the  young  lord  and  Maister 
Wilfred,  and  then  I  said,  says  I,  our  young 
lord  were  gone  to  foreign  parts,  but  Maister 
Wilfred  were  in  Lunnun,  and  bid  me  come 
down  and  stay  hereabouts.  Miss  Alice  run 
right  away  with  my  young  lord's  letter,  and 
so  I  were  left  in  the  hall ;  and  as  I  heard  you 
were  about  somewhere  in  the  village,  so  down 
I  comes;  but  I  he's  right  sorry — I  never 
thought  as  how  the  cap  and  feather  would 
scare  old  bluff  Harry ;  but  it  were  all  the  fault 
o'  that  ere  mother  Sally  Bets,  who  would  be  for 
making  me  king-like.''  '  W^ell,'  says  the  'squire, 
'  you  must  come  up  to  the  castle.  Will.  You 
have  learnt  some  soldiering,  and  Maister  Bid- 
dulph,  the  lieutenant,  will  bid  you  what  to 
do."     And  so  the  'squire  rode  away,  and  up  I 
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went  sure  enough  to  the  castle,  and  there,  in 
the  great  court  I  seeVl  a  fierce-looking,  proper 
soldierlike  man,  with  large  moustache  and  black 
steeple-like  hat  wi"*  a  large  feather,  and  a  proper 
slashing  sword  ;  and  there  were  John  Baxter, 
the  smith's  son,  what  lives  under  the  priory, 
and  my  brother  Bob,  and  all  the  great  boys  o' 
Kedington  and  Banson,  who  used  to  play  with 
me  at  marbles  and  long  bowls,  on  the  green ; 
there  they  were,  with  a  band  of  hay  on  the  right 
foot  and  a  whisp  o'  straw  o'  the  left,  and  one 
o'  each  in  both '  hands.  And  so  says  that  fierce 
soldier,  who  I  take  it  we  seed  amidst  the  wild 
men  o'  the  forest,  *"  Hay,"*  says  he ;  and  up 
went  all  the  hay  feet  and  hands.  '  Straw,"  says 
he, — down  went  the  hay,  and  up  goes  the  straw ; 
and  so,  'Hay, straw — Straw,  hay,'  and  away  they 
marched  round  the  court,  like  reg'lar  soldiers : 
so,  while  I  stood  wholly  astounded  to  see  this 
disciplining,  in  rode  the 'squire  your  fey  ther  into 
the  court,  and  says  he,  in  his  bottish  way, 
'  Master  Biddulph,  you   will   soon  make  these 
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raw  country  lads  of  ours,  right  famous  men  of 
wai';  and  here  have  I  sent  up  Will  Thursby — 
that  were  me,  and  not  feyther — to  help  you  in 
your  training,  for  he  has  learnt  enough  of  the 
business,  with  a  little  of  your  teaching,  to  act 
as  your  drill  corporal.  My  son  Wilfred  has 
sent  him  down  here,  and  it  may  be  well  to  give 
him  some  employment,  else  will  he  be  idling 
and  turning;  all  the  heads  of  the  mothers  with 
his  Lunnun  talk  and  slashed  doublet.'  And  so 
up  came  the  fierce-looking  man,  and.  Lord,  I 
was  of  a  tremble  all  over  to  see  the  way  his 
eye  glowered  over  me — all  the  same  as  they  live 
animals  they  shows  about  at  our  fairs  and 
village  merry-makings,  as  you  may  remember, 
Master  Wilfred  ;  and  after  growling  over  me,  so 
savage-like,  says  he,  '  Well,  my  young  man, 
know  you  how  to  manage  a  horse  and  use  the 
sword  ?'  '  May  be  I  do,'  says  I,  '  middhng 
well ;  but  I  only  draws  my  sword  at  the  bid- 
ding of  my  young  lord  and  Maister  AVilfred 
Conyers."*     '  That  may  be,'  said  he,  '  but  now, 
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young  man,  you  must  help  me  to  turn  these 
raw  country  boys  into  smart  soldiers  like  your- 
self, for  we  may  soon  need  them  all.'  And  so 
as  I  stood  sulky-ways,  for  I  didn't  fancy  being 
ordered  about  by  he,  as  I  was  sure  were  one 
o'  those  who  got  me  into  disgrace  at  Hockerill, 
such  time  as  you  frightened  me  out  of  a  year's 
growth,  Maister  Wilfred,  with  my  own  pistol 
firing,  so  I  didn't  say  yea,  or  nay,  and  that  ere 
fierce  man  looked  as  though  he  would  have 
killed  me  outright;  but  then  up  comes  the 
^squire,  and  tells  me,  '  Will,""  says  he,  you  must 
obey  Maister  Biddulph  in  all  he  orders,  for  he  is 
my  lieutenant,  and  we  must  be  a-training  our 
men  for  the  wars ;  and  as  you  knows,  Maister 
"Wilfred,  I  hold  the  squire's  word  for  gospel ; 
so  I  said,  '  Very  well,  your  honour;'  and  ever 
since,  every  day,  I  hae  been  haying  and  straw- 
ing  our  village  folk,  and  of  late  we  hae  got  up 
all  the  horses  from  the  meadows,  and  all  the 
horses  from  all  the  farms,  and  we  he's  a  prac- 
tising  dragooning   and   sword-slashing   in    the 
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park.  I  never  see  the  like  afore;  and  the 
'squire,  he'd  come,  and  the  fine  young  ladies 
from  the  castle,  and  Sal  Betts  too,  and  that  ere 
botson  moustached  Biddulph,  he  be  dressed 
in  a  span-new  bluft'  jacket  and  a  great  steeple 
hat,  and  he  rides,  right  well,  a  fearsome  looking 
bay  horse,  and,  Lord,  how  he  do  talk  and 
laugh  with  the  ladies,  surely;  but  more  par- 
ticularly with  Mistress  Alice ;  and  folk  do  say 
he  be  very  fond  on  her  ;  but  for  my  part,  I  has 
abetter  opinion  o'  Mistress  Alice,  than  to  allow 
she  can  take  up  with  sich  a  dangerous-looking, 
botty  man  as  Lieutenant  Biddulph  he's.  How- 
somever,  he  goes  to  church  with  her  every 
Sunday,  right  across  the  park  away  to  Thur- 
low,  to  hear  Master  Obadiah  Fairlove — for  you 
knows  Mistress  Alice  is  after  that  persuasion : 
and  there  Master  Biddulph  walks  round  and 
round  Thurlow  Hall  till  service  be  finished, 
and  then  they  walks  to  the  castle  again ;  but 
I  don't  think  nothing  on't,  as  I  said  afore,  for 
I  never  seed  Mistress  Alice  so  much  as  to  take  his 
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arm,  nor  his  hand  over  the  styles,  which  she 
always  did  with  you.  As  to  any  scheming 
which  yoQ  bid  me  look  to,  I  ha'n't  judgment 
enough  ;  but  to  my  mind  this  Mr.  Biddulph 
been't  no  better  than  he  should  be  ;  he  be  mor- 
tal prideful,  and  our  people  be's  all  afraid  of 
he.  And  now  I  must  put  my  name  to  this 
long  letter,  which  I  have  been  ten  days  a 
writing,  and  I  ha'e  sent  it  to  the  great  post 
with  all  the  Hall  letters  in  the  bag ;  and  pray- 
ing it  may  come  safe  to  hand,  I  am,  as  in 
duty  bound,  Maister  Wilfred,  Esquire,  as  is 
to  be, 

"  Your  humble  servant 
"  At  command, 

"  Will  Thursby." 

Wilfred  read  this  singular  production  of 
Will  Thursby's  with  mixed  emotions  of  laugh- 
ter and  distress  :  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the 
lover  were  aroused  by  the  strange  communica- 
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tion  that  his  Alice,  the  retiring  and  strictly- 
conducted  Alice,  should  permit  a  stranger  of 
unknown  character  and  dubious  principles  to 
accompany  her  in  long  walks  of  three  miles, 
through  close-wooded  and  secluded  paths, 
along  the  richly-cultivated  valley  of  Wratling, 
and  skirting  through  the  upland  copses  of 
Thurlow,  to  the  rural  church  of  that  glen- 
village  Paradise,  where  the  simple  inhabitants, 
undisturbed  by  the  din  of  the  world,  unvisited 
and  almost  unknown  to  Mammon's  unremitting 
worshippers,  knelt  down  in  humble  and  devout 
adoration  at  the  prayer  of  the  godly  and  kind- 
hearted  Obadiah  Fairlove,  who  ministered  with 
the  zeal  and  meekness  of  the  ancient  Fathers 
of  Christianity  to  their  reclaimed  brethren  from 
Paganism,  in  the  days  of  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian  and  Galerius,  among  the  scattered 
villages  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes,  of  the  cold  and  limpid  Cydnus,  or 
amidst  the  sandy  and  inhospitable  desarts  of 
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the  Thebois,  before  the  meek  precepts  of 
Christianity  were  polluted  with  the  earthly 
mantle  of  pomp  and  priestly  usurpation. 

"  Will  Thursby  is  honest^'  thought  Wilfred, 
"  and  but  little  given  to  village  babble ;  but 
there  must  be  something  unusual,  for  he  would 
not  dare  to  speak  of  Alice  lightly  without 
cause  ;  indeed,  poor  lad,  he  would  scarce  have 
mentioned  her  name  had  I  not  particularly 
enjoined  him.  O  woman  !  thou  art  indeed  the 
blessing  or  the  curse  of  man ;  either  an  angel, 
the  balm  and  solace  of  our  lives,  or  the  fell 
sorceress,  who  drugs  the  embittered  cup  of  our 
existence.  Life  without  thee  is  a  wretched 
pilgrimage,  without  any  kindly  associations  or 
fond  recollections,  and  the  death-bed  of  thy 
scorners  is  the  melancholy  picture  of  expiring 
mortality,  coldly  attended  by  the  indifference 
of  the  hireling — the  frightful  rebuke  to  the 
unnatural  misanthropy  or  selfishness  of  the  lone 
and  neglected  bachelor,  who  dieth  in  miserable 
solitude,  without  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
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most  considerate  of  the  gifts  of  the  Almighty 
to  fallen   man,   the   heroic   devotion   and  fond 
soothing  spirit  of  beautiful  woman.     Can  my 
Alice  deceive — my  own  pure,  soft-hearted  girl  ? 
Impossible.     I  must  not  believe  it :  but  I  will 
to    Kedington.      It  may  be  her  simpleness  is 
imposed  on  by  the  hypocrisy  of  this  wretched 
outcast  of  society.     Curse  on  the  day  !"   said 
Wilfred,    pacing   the   apartment   in    an  agony 
of  mental  disturbance,   "  curse  on  the  day  that 
the  wild  spirit  of  adventure  led  my  generous 
young   lord  to  the  outlaw's  cave.      And   this 
fierce-looking   soldierlike  man,  '  he  be  a  disci- 
plining of  all  our  village  lads;'   that  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  Sir  Philip  Maulerever.     There,  indeed,  the 
outlaw  may  do  us  service,  for  the  times  are  big 
with  events,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Bamadiston 
might  be  reproached  if  he  were  not  prepared 
with  a  well-organized  following.     I  will  to  the 
castle  to-morrow,  and   take  direction  with  my 
father  to   put  the   old  battlements  in  repair : 
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crumbling  are  the  towers  of  the  feudal  strength 
of  by -gone  days,  and  it  would  sound  ill  that 
the  keep  of  the  famed  Barnadiston,  the 
stronghold  of  all  our  eastern  counties,  fell  at 
the  first  summons  of  the  haughty  besieger. 
No  !  it  must  not  be ;  and  well  I  deem  there 
is  one  old  man  there  with  fearless  heart,  who 
would  be  buried  beneath  the  tumbling  turrets, 
before  he  would  see  the  flagstaff  with  the  heron 
emblem — the  pennon  that  has  been  upheld  by 
my  ancestors  through  the  fields  of  fame,  shaken 
from  its  proud  elevation ;  but  this  Biddulph, 
I  misdoubt  him.  Wretch  !  if  thou  prove  false, 
the  sword  of  Wilfred  Conyers  shall  drink  thy 
life-blood — aye,  even  in  the  centre  of  a  host  of 
guardian  blades;" — and  the  pale  marble  coun- 
tenance of  Wilfred  was  touched  with  a  passing 
hectic.  "  I  must  see  Sir  Philip,  and  take  order 
for  the  filling  up  of  our  musters.  Kedington 
and  Banson  will  furnish  forth  five  hundred 
of  the  old  peasantry,  who  will  respond  to  the 
war-cry  of  Lord  Albert ;  and  if  occasion  call, 
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we  may  fill  up  our  numbers  to  a  thousand  of 
our  border  men ;  stern  of  mood  and  firm  in 
the  battle-field,  they  want  but  teaching  to 
back  their  native  valour.  O  God  !  let  me  but 
find  my  Alice  true,  and  I  can  rush  among 
ringing  helmets  and  the  death-protruding  pike ; 
but  false — O  how  my  heart  knocks  at  the 
thought !  and  the  days  of  Wilfred  Conyers  will 
be  the  days  of  sackcloth  and  sorrowing." 

The  disciplining,  which  had  so  much  asto- 
nished honest  Will  Thursby,  had  been  begun 
and  earnestly  prosecuted,  in  consequence  of 
a  letter  written  by  Wilfred  to  his  father,  where- 
in he  had  been  strongly  urged  to  undertake 
this  necessary  business  by  the  repeated  admo- 
nition of  Sir  Philip  Maulerever :  for  the  old 
warrior,  with  the  cautious  prudence  of  a 
veteran,  had  strongly  recommended  the  train- 
ing of  all  the  dependent  tenantry  ;  since,  as 
he  justly  observed,  the  sinews  and  limbs  of 
war  are  of  little  avail  unless  they  be  used  to 
practise ;   and  from  that  moment  his  advice  was 
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acted  on  ;  so  great  was  the  respect  entertained 
for,  and  so  vast  the  influence  of,  the  Barnadiston, 
not  only  among  his  own  immediate  people,  but 
all  through  the  borders  of  the  three  counties, 
that  raw  but  stout  able-bodied  volunteers 
flocked  in  from  all  parts  into  the  great  court- 
yard of  the  castle,  and  the  old  'squire  was 
compelled  to  send  away,  murmuring,  many  a 
proper  man,  always,  though,  with  good  cheer, 
keeping  up  the  popular  hospitality  of  Barna- 
diston Hall. 

The  letter  of  Will  Thursby  hastened  the 
departure  of  Wilfred  from  London  ;  and  having 
notified  to  Sir  Philip  Maulerever  that  he  was 
bound  to  Kedington  to  superintend  personally 
the  mustering  and  training  of  the  tenantry, 
the  old  warrior  highly  commended  his  apparent 
zeal  and  activity.  ''  Ye  will  make  a  brave  and 
skilful  soldier.  Master  Wilfred  Conyers,  and 
I  shall  make  honourable  mention  of  you  when 
my  young  kinsman  returns ;  but  'rot  it,  man, 
I  should  have  liked  you  all  the  better,  had  ye 
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finished  Lord  Adrian  de  Walden,  when  ye 
had  him  at  odds.  Never  forget,  Master  Wil- 
fred Conyers,  that  the  scotched  snake  is  harm- 
less." 

It  was  nightfall  when  Wilfred  reached  Ked- 
ington,  and  the  voices  of  the  warders  were  loud 
in  their  challenge  as  the  hoofs  of  his  bounding 
courser  rung  along  the  boards  of  the  iron-bound 
drawbridge,  and  the  pine  torches  of  the  senti- 
nels at  the  wicket  of  the  barbican  were  waved 
to  and  fro,  casting  a  fitful  glare  on  the  coal- 
black  steed  and  pallid  features  of  Wilfred, 
shaded  by  his  raven  plume.  The  'squire  of 
the  Barnadiston  was,  however,  admitted  without 
delay,  and  as  he  rode  into  the  court-yard,  Will 
Thursby  came  forward  to  lead  black  Wizard  to 
the  stable. 

"  Well,  Thursby,  keeps  my  father  to  the 
manse,  or  is  he  in  the  castle  ?"  said  Wilfred. 

"Why,  since  our  young  lord's  last  depar- 
ture. Master  Wilfred,  the  ""squire  has  lived 
wholly  up  with  the  young  ladies  here  at  the 
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castle ;  and  it  is  only  on  an  occasion  he  ever 
goes  down  to  Kedington, — such  time  as  he  he's 
for  hawking,  and  such  like;  but  mostly  he 
passes  his  time  here  in  the  court-yard  with  the 
lieutenant,  Master  Biddulph,  a-soldiering, 
and  such  like,  in  which  the  'squire  seems  to 
take  a  great  liking.  He  woll  be  uncommon 
glad  to  see  you,  surely  ;  and  you'll  find  he  in 
the  great  parlour  by  the  large  hall  what's  filled 
wi'  pictures." 

Wilfred,  without  further  colloquy,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  hall,  which  was  illumined 
by  one  large  lamp,  that  threw  a  lurid  glare  over 
the  pictured  panoply  and  the  antlered  trophies, 
moulderinoj  in  neglected  dust — the  emblems  of 
the  prowess  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Barnadis- 
ton.  He  paused  for  a  few  moments  at  the  door 
of  i^he  great  parlour,  from  whence  the  sweet 
sounds  of  music  rang  through  the  vaulted 
roofs  of  the  castle ;  it  was  the  soft  melodious 
voice  of  Mary  hymning,  to  the  lyre  of  his 
own     Alice,    the    vesper    song,    the    affecting 
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chaunt  of*  the  "  Maria  Santissima  madre 
Amata,"  and  the  deep-based  tones  of  a  manly 
accompaniment,  gave  an  additional  effect  to  the 
solemn  cadence.  It  seemed  as  if  echo  loved  to 
prolong  the  harmonious  strain,  and  even  the 
dull  inanimate  frames  of  family  pictures  mur- 
mured forth  the  holy  chaunt.  The  solemn 
strains  were  done,  and  opening  the  door  where 
the  party  were  assembled  with  a  cautious 
quickness,  Wilfred  glided  into  the  apartment 
with  the  quietness  and  noiseless  step  of  some 
phantom.  The  old  'squire  was  seated  opposite 
a  large  wood  fire,  and  his  hands  were  yet  slowly 
falling,  as  if  in  cadence  with  the  dying  music ; 
and  on  each  side  of  him  sat  the  harper  and  the 
songstress,  the  fingers  of  Alice  thrown  carelessly 
across  the  now  soundless  strings  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  speaking,  beseeching  eyes  of 
Mary  turned  up  to  the  lofty  ceiling  like  a 
Magdalen,  her  luxuriant,  beautifully  turned 
lip  yet  quivering  with  the  holy  hymn,  while 
the  restless  and   unsatisfied  features  of  Henry 
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Biddulph — that  expression  that  portrays  that 
we  are  not,  though  we  ought  to  be,  at  ease, 
— not  even  carried  off  by  the  bullying  of  a 
huge  moustache, — contrasted  curiously  with 
the  three,  who  might  have  arrested  the  progress 
of  a  Peri,  in  search  of  some  goodly  gift  to  win 
the  angel — the  watcher  at  heaven's  gate.  It 
looked  like  hoary,  silvery  reverence  protecting 
lovely  and  artless  innocence  from  the  rude  gaze 
of  the  destroying  fiend. 

It  was  the  wandering  restless  eye  of  Biddulph 
that  first  caught  the  entrance  of  Wilfred,  but 
not  until  his  step  was  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
large  apartment ;  he  sprung  from  his  chair  with 
the  exclamation — seizing  his  sword,  which  lay 
on  the  table  beside  him — of,  "  A  stranger  has 
entered  the  apartment." 

The  old  'squire  manned  himself  with  sudden 
energy,  his  hand  grasped  the  .handle  of  his 
sword,  and  the  poor  girls  shrieked  with  the 
timid  surprise  of  women. 

"  What,  Wilfred,  my  son,  my  brave  boy," 
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cried  the  old  'squire,  in  his  stentorian  voice ; 
and  the  gladsome  shout  of  the  parent's  joy 
echoed  through  the  spacious  apartment.  "  Come 
to  my  heart,  my  Wilfred  !" — and  the  stout 
arms  of  Antony  Conyers,  were  flung  round  the 
neck  of  his  son  in  a  warm  embrace.  The  two 
girls  instinctively  reiterated  the  pleased  cry  of 
"  Wilfred  Conyers  !"  and  the  half-drawn  sword 
of  Biddulph  was  returned  to  its  sheath  with  a 
measured  and  reluctant  sway. 

"Where  is  Albert?  why  delays  Albert?" 
exclaimed  Mary,  running  up  to  Wilfred  and 
catching  his  arm  with  an  unrepressed  emo- 
tion ;  "  surely  thou  art  no  harbinger  of  bad 
news;"" — and  the  agitated  girl,  throwing  her 
hair  back  with  one  hand  off  her  beautiful  fore- 
head, gazed  upon  Wilfred  with  starting  eyes,  as 
though  she  would  have  read  his  very  lineaments. 

"  No,  lady,  fear  not  ;  my  lord  is  well, 
and  employed  by  his  sovereign  in  an  ho- 
nourable mission  to  escort  the  Queen-consort 
from  France ;  and  I  have  only  come  down  to 
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Kedington  to  urge  forward  the  musters,  and  to 
take  council  with  my  father  towards  the  repair- 
ing of  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  castle." 

"Not  even  a  message  from  Lord  Albert, 
Wilfred?" 

"  None,  lady ;  for  I  ha\e  not  seen  him  this 
many  a  week,  nor  knows  he  of  my  coming 
down." 

"  Well  Alice,  my  dear,  we  will  away — the 
cricket  sings  us  his  lullaby  ;" — and  putting  her 
arm  round  the  neck  of  Alice,  the  two  lovely 
girls  vanished  from  the  room. 

"Wilfred,  my  boy,""  said  the  old  'squire, 
"  touching  the  strengthening  of  this  fortalice, 
which  has  ever  been  impregnable,  I  have  had 
long  and  earnest  discourse  with  Master  Henry 
Biddulph,  w  ho  has  given  his  mind  to  the  theory 
of  such  matters,  with  which,  to  my  thinking, 
he  is  well  acquainted.  The  eastern  face  of 
the  castle,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the 
deep  waters  of  the  Stour,  is  safe  from  any  attack, 
but  the  weakest  and  most  exposed  part  is   to 
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the  southward,  facing  the  old  priory  of  Ked- 
ington  ;  and  indeed  in  the  feudal  times,  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  priory,  whose  garden  extended 
even  unto  the  walls  of  the  castle,  were  held  most 
sacred ;  but  since  the  change  of  religion,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  monasteries,  and  such  like, 
the  sanctity  of  the  grounds  would  be  little  re- 
spected by  God's  saints,  as  the  poor  wretched 
fanatics  round  about  us  begin  to  stj/le  themselves ; 
so  we  must  plant  culverins,  heighten  the  walls, 
fling  out  parapets,  and  dig  a  deep  fosse  on  that 
weak  side ;  and  if  ever  the  canting  hypocrites 
dare  to  storm  the  close  and  gardens  of  the  old 
priory,  'tis  Antony  Conyers  will  revenge  such 
sacrilege  on  the  cuckoldy  psalmodists.  Why  'tis 
right  down  shameful  to  see  how  daring  and  in- 
solent these  sectarians  with  their  smooth  talk 
have  become  all  of  a  sudden.  It  was  only  a  few 
days  gone  by  when  the  courtyard  of  the  castle 
was  filled  with  our  recruits,  and  a  crowd  of  the 
country  people  stood  a-gaping,  as  they  do  in 
general.      Master  Biddulph  here,  he  fixes  his 
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eye,  eagle  like,  on  a  fine  well-grown  athletic 
lithsome  youth,  one  of  the  Cuthberts,  I  take  it, 
from  Hundon  Thicks,  very  old  tenants  of  the 
Barnadiston,  and  says  he,  "  Come,  young  man, 
you  will  make  a  proper  fine  soldier,  with  a  little 
setting  up ;  fall  in,  and  take  some  drill  C  and 
the  lieutenant  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
when  up  goes  the  powerful  smocked  arm  of  this 
young  country  Hercules,  and  round  spun 
Master  Biddulph  like  a  top,  amidst  the  jeers  of 
the  clowns,  while  the  fellow  cried  out  in  the 
new  language,  '  Think  ye  I  will  go  up  to  do 
battle  for  the  enemies  of  the  Lord?  I  sort 
not  wi'  the  carnal-minded.'  Enraged  at  such 
insolence,  I  seized  him  from  among  the  crowd, 
and  rated  him  roundly ;  but  all  I  could  get  from 
him  was,  '  Ye  are  old,  and  your  way  shave  been 
the  ways  of  sin.  Master  Antony  Conyers,  but  ye 
are  honoured  in  the  land  like  unto  the  idols ; 
but  mind  ye  be  not  swept  away  with  a  terrible 
destruction.  I  tell  you,  as  I  would  tell  our 
young  lord  were  he  here,  I  will  not  be  trained 
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up  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Philistines ;  and  if 
yonder  lieutenant  chance  to  put  his  hands  on  me 
ever  more,  he  will  have  rougher  treatment 
than  he  may  look  for.'  '  You  talk  big/  said 
Master  Biddulph, '  and  rejoice  in  your  strength  ; 
but  take  a  single  stick  in  your  hands,  and  I 
will  teach  you  manners.'  '  That  will  I,'  said 
the  bumpkin,  '  if  it  be  only  to  smite  the  enemy 
of  the  Lord;'  and  flinging  off  his  smock-frock, 
he  began  to  make  the  stick  play  round  his  head 
like  a  singing  flail.  The  lieutenant  is  uncom- 
mon handy  with  the  stick,  and  so  at  it  they  went, 
foot  and  eye  and  hand  opposed,  shifting  and 
springing,  darting  forward  and  retreating,  like 
two  practised  combatants.  Never,  Wilfred,  did 
I  see  so  fair  a  match,  nor  can  I  tell  who  would 
have  had  the  best ;  but  Master  Biddulph  slipped 
up  and  fell  on  one  knee,  and  the  countryman 
would  surely  have  fractured  his  head,  had  I  not 
caught  the  falling  blow  on  my  sword,  and  fling- 
ing down  the  single  stick,  the  Herculean  cham- 
pion  of  Hundon    said,    '  We'll  meet  though 
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some  day  when  we  sha'n't  be  so  easy  parted  ;  ^ 
and  away  he  walked  without  further  notice. 
Drot  the  fellow,  I  would  have  given  him  some 
cheer,  for  full  gallantly  and  skilfully  did  he 
fight ;  but  it  is  my  wonder  how  he  caught  such 
skill — something  very  superior  to  what  may  be 
seen  at  our  country  wakes,  and  indeed  almost  as 
expert  as  I  used  to  be  when  I  wielded 
the  sword  or  lance  in  the  days  of  my  youth." 

"  I  have  known  these  Cuthberts  of  Hun- 
don,  father,  from  my  childhood  upward, 
and  a  more  fearless  and  daring  race  of  yeo- 
men exist  not  within  the  domains  of  Lord 
Albert.  Ever  have  they  been  attached  to 
the  preaching  of  Master  Obadiah  Fairlove,  but 
I  think  them  not  averse  to  the  following  of  the 
Barnadiston,  although,  may  be,  they  are  rough 
of  mood,  and  little  inclined  to  submit  to  the  dis- 
ciplining of  your  lieutenant.  Master  Henry 
Biddulph,  who,  though  doubtless  a  good  soldier 
and  versed  in  the  arts  of  warfare,  is  scarcely 
known  to  our  border-men,  who  like  not  the  in- 
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terference  of  a  stranger.  But  from  what  I  have 
heard  from  Will  Thursby,  ye  have  had  no  lack 
of  able-bodied  recruits.  How  find  ye,  Master 
Biddulph,  our  people  inclined  ?  " 

'^  Why,  with  the  exception  of  this  Cuthbert, 
whom  the  'squire  has  so  well  described,  the  te- 
nantry of  the  Barnadiston,  aye,  even  the  collec- 
tive peasantry  of  the  borders,  are  eager  to  take 
service,  and  in  two  months  we  might  muster  a 
force  of  a  thousand  robust  and  hardy  fellows, 
who  would  know  no  law  but  the  commands 
of  Lord  Albert ;  and  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  castle,  we  may  command  hands  which  shall 
render  it  impregnable  to  any  sudden  assault 
within  a  month.  One  hundred  picked  men, 
well  commanded,  shall  guarantee  it  from  the  in- 
sults of  any  undisciplined  foe."' 

"  It  is  well,  Master  Biddulph,"  said  Wil- 
fred ;  "  let  the  fortifications  be  put  to  imme- 
diate repair,  and  with  a  band  of  two  hundred 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  join  to-morrow  afternoon 
the  retainers  of  Sir  Philip  Maulerever  at  his 
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neio^hbourins  domain  of  Thurlow.  We  are 
bound  for  the  general  rendezvous  at  Portsmouth, 
where  a  gallant  force  is  collected  to  assist  the 
Rochellois  to  withstand  the  mighty  armament  of 
the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  even  now  threatens 
the  liberties  of  the  Huguenots." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Lo  forth  issu'd  the  seasons  of  the  year ; 
Firsts  lusty  Spring,  all  dight  in  leaves  of  flowres 
That  freshly  budded,  and  new  bloomes  did  beare. 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowres. 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours." 

Spenser's  Fairie  Queene. 

It  is  the  early  morn,  glistening  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  spring,  dropping  pellucid  beads  upon 
each  budding  shrub  and  sweetly-scented  flowret, 
that  gemmeth  in  variegated  glory  the  pictu- 
resque beauties  of  the  garden  of  the  castle  ;  the 
anemonies  and  purple  tinted  violets  perfume 
the  soft  balmy  air ;  the  teeming  earth  exhale th 
its  grateful  savour,  rejoicing  in  its  blooming  fe- 
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cundity — the  Stour  glideth  along  in  limpid 
clearness,  murmuring  softly  over  its  shallow 
bed,  pouring  its  glad  waters  undefaced  by  the 
hand  of  time,  in  the  same  Lethean  flow  which 
had  gladdened  the  hearts  of  generations  passed 
away.  The  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 
caroUeth  its  gay  notes  amidst  the  floating  clouds, 
hovering  with  fluttering  wings  perpendicu- 
larly above  its  secret  nest  of  fondness  and  of 
hope — the  sun,  the  golden  type  of  creativeness, 
the  blazing  miracle  of  the  Almighty,  throweth  its 
bright  beams  athwart  the  gay  folds  of  the  castle 
flag,  wet  with  the  night  vapour,  and  drooping 
heavily  against  the  mighty  staff';  and  ever  and 
anon  the  playful  breeze  spreadeth  out  the  waving 
banner,  emblazoned  with  the  heraldic  emblems 
of  the  Barnadiston — the  white  rose  surmountino- 
the  soaring  heron. 

Wilfred  had  sauntered  forth  musing  on  in 
fond  remembrance  of  each  spot  and  turn,  which 
awakened  recollections  of  his  boyish  days.  Is 
there  aught,  thought  he,  that  more  divests  us  of 
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the  vanity  of  man,  that  teaches  us  to  contemn  the 
utter  heartlessness  of  human  pursuits  and  their 
palling  pleasures, —  is  there  aught  that  more  calls 
back  our  gushing  primal  virtues  and  finer  feel- 
ings— thatbringeth  a  burning  tear  to  our  eye, — 
than  wandering  in  the  solitude  and  seclusion  of 
our  own  thoughts,  over  the  enchanted  and  en- 
dearing scenes  where  the  gaiety  and  innocence 
of  glad  boyhood  forsook  us,  and  in  all  the  ar- 
dour of  high  aspirations,  with  ennobling  senti- 
ments and  exalting  passions,  we  put  on  the 
mantle  of  manhood  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  youth, 
wandering  for  a  few  years  amidst  the  degrading 
realities  of  life,  disgusted  with  its  wretched  fol- 
lies, heartbroken  and  stricken  with  age  before  his 
time,  can  come  back  to  his  starting  goal,  and 
acknowledge,  amidst  the  decaying  monuments  of 
his  house,  in  the  solitary  and  deserted  places  of 
his  race,  that  the  confession  of  the  Caliph  Abdul- 
rahnean  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture  ? — *'  Fifty 
years  have  I  lived  in  the  possession  of  wealth, 
and  power,  and  riches,  and  glory  and  esteem 
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have  been  mine  ;  but  after  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  days  of  a  long  life,  I  find  those  of 
unalloyed  happiness  to  have  amounted  to 
fourteen  !  O  man  !  put  not  thy  trust  in  this 
world.'' 

"  Wise  wert  thou,  O  Arabian,"  thought 
Wilfred.  Fourteen  days  of  unalloyed  happi- 
ness !  Surely  it  even  is  a  rare  allotment,  for  it 
supposes  that  in  those  days  we  did  nothing  that 
scrutinizing  conscience  could  not  approve,  and 
indeed  that  we  harboured  no  evil  thought — 
that  every  act  we  accomplished  was '  virtuous, 
and  that  vice  was  wholly  foreign  to  our  hearts. 
O  Caliph  !  thy  days  of  happiness  exceeded  the 
generality  of  the  human  kind."  Bitterness  was 
in  the  soul  of  Wilfred ;  for  he  grieved  to  leave 
his  beautiful  Alice  a  prey  to  the  designing  arts 
of  a  stranger,  whose  principles  might  be  deemed 
at  least  equivocal. 

Alice  Soame  was  perfectly  aware,  from  the 
manner  of  Wilfred  on  the  previous  night,  and 
from  the   unusual    sternness   of  his  speecli   to 
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Master  Biddulph,  that  he  had  taken  exception 
at  the  familiarity  that  apparently  subsisted  be- 
tween that  personage  and  herself;  and,  woman- 
like, conscious  of  her  own  power,  she  resolved  to 
punish  Wilfred  for  his  unwarrantable  jealousy. 
She  beheld  him  walking  in  the  gardens,  and, 
with  a  light  heart  and  gay  footstep,  Alice  ran 
down  the  fine  flight  of  marble  steps,  where  the  sa- 
gacious hounds  lay  couchant  basking  in  the  morn- 
ing sun,  and  as  the  lovely  girl  tripped  past,  the 
faithful  dogs  arose,  stretched  their  muscular 
limbs,  and,  by  their  play,  solicited  notice : 
Alice  patted  their  sharp  heads,  and  then  they 
resumed  their  reclining  postures,  wistfully 
gazing  at  the  retiring  Alice,  but  heedless  of  her 
enticing  call,  as  if  conscious  that  they  owed 
obedience  and  vigilance  to  one  who  had  not  yet 
appeared.  Crossing  the  closely-trimmed  lawn, 
Alice  passed  on  through  the  small  latch-gate 
into  the  blooming  and  scented  flower  gardens, 
and  stooping  down  over  an  empurpled  bed  of 
violets,  she  culled  a  sweet  bouquet.     Wilfred 
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beheld  her,  and  in  a  moment  was  at  her  side ; 
and  he  who  but  a  while  before  was  wrapt  in  a 
contemplative  mood  worthy  of  Plato  or  Por- 
phyry, meditating  on  the  sad  fortunes  of  his 
kind,  was  now  kneeling  with  emotions  of  rapture 
by  the  side  of  the  mistress  of  his  adoration. 
Strange  that  the  presence  of  the  woman  we  love 
should  at  once  have  the  power  of  working  a 
beneficial  and  immediate  change  on  our  sternest 
or  most  abstracted  mood.  The  current  of  our 
thoughts,  whatever  may  have  been  their  pre- 
vious, bent,  are  at  once  and  dictatoriously  ar- 
rested, despite  of  our  own  resolves,  and,  with 
an  intense  singleness,  are  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  and  may  be 
fanciful — aye,  even  perhaps  the  silly  creature 
that  has  attached  not  only  our  admiration  but 
our  passionate  love.  Then  indeed  is  seen  tlie 
magic  influence  of  love  confounding  the  wisest 
of  mankind  with  the  veriest  fool ;  and  there  is 
probably  such  an  epoch  of  passion  in  the  life 
of  every  man,  when  nature  asserts  her  victory 
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over  powerful  reason,  and  binds  him  in  the  en- 
slaving chains  of  a  weaker  and  frailer  being, 
whose  very  frivolities  were,  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  likely,  the  theme  of  his  sardonism  and 
bitter  contempt. 

The  attachment  of  Wilfred  to  Alice  Soame 
owed ,  however,  its  birth  to  a  cause  which  more 
than  any  other  exalts  and  sanctifies  the  flame. 
It  was  divested  of  all  the  impurities,  it  was 
quite  free  from  the  incitements,  which  too  fre- 
quently base  the  unnatural  unions  of  the 
hacknied  of  the  world — the  love  of  lucre,  the 
ambition  of  a  superior  and  useful  connexion, 
or  the  mere  gratification  of  personal  vanity, 
proud  in  the  display  of  the  charms  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman  among  envious  associates,  in  the 
man  ;  with  the  deluded  girl,  the  glitter  of  an  in- 
dependent establishment,  the  empty  bubble  of  a 
title  or  a  name,  or  too  often  the  sad  weariness 
and  tyranny  of  a  wretched  home  and  imperious 
parents.  No  such  deplorable  motives  had  sown 
the   seeds  of    the  mutual    affection    that,   en- 
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gendered  in  the  early  days  of  playful  childhood, 
and  fostered  by  fond  associations  which  strength- 
ened with  their  strength,  and  grew  with  their 
growth,  had  generated  into  pure  and  de- 
voted love  in  the  bosoms  of  Alice  Soame  and 
Wilfred  Conyers.  Their's  was  the  affection  of 
Zilah  and  of  Cain — of  Abel  and  of  Adah. 
The  hallowed  offspring  of  harmonizing  and  con- 
genial companionship,  by  maturity  moulded 
almost  unconsciously  into  love ;  like  the  un- 
civilized Indian  or  roaming  Bedouin,  whose 
whole  soul  is  devoted  to  the  playmate  and  com- 
panion of  his  childhood,  till  the  bond  of  nature  is 
confirmed  by  an  holier  tie.  The  over-refinement 
of  civilization  had  not  yet  cast  its  fatal  spell — its 
course,  we  might  almost  say — upon  the  most 
sacred  and  beautiful  of  God's  ordinances — the 
decree  of  marriage ;  nor  had  custom  inculcated 
the  frightful  practice  of  modern  times,  to  trifle 
with  the  affections,  and  to  sacrifice  the  feelings, 
at  the  shine  of  the  heartless  Moloch  of  wealth. 
"  Well,  Alice,"  said    Wilfred,  as  he   stooped 
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down  beside  the  innocent  girl,  "  have  you  no 
greeting,  no  better  welcome,  than  the  cold  salu- 
tation of  yesterday  eve  ?" 

"  I  might  have  had.  Master  Wilfred  Conyers, 
but  your  manner  was  too  moody  —too  much 
like  a  proud  cavalier.  You  seem  to  liave  for- 
gotten the  ways  of  humbleness,  and  to  have 
nurtured  pride  and  an  overbearing  spirit  in 
your  absence.  Ye  know  well,  Wilfred  Conyers, 
that  Alice  Soame  encourageth  not  such  as  are 
over  confident  in  themselves.'"* 

"  Alice,"  said  Wilfred  reproachfully,  "  the 
maiden  that  trusts  herself  with  an  almost 
stranger  in  lone  walks,  and  encourageth  a  bully- 
ing swaggerer  like  Master  Henry  Blddulph, 
should  not  be  over  forward  to  find  fault  with 
the  companion  of  her  youth.  What,  think 
you,  Obadiah  Fairlove  will  say  to  your  in- 
timacy with  this  Biddulph,  Alice." 

The  mantling  bloom  suddenly  left  the  roseate 
cheek  of  Alice  Soame;  pale  as  an  inanimate 
statue,  she  drew  herself  up  proudly,  her  serious 
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lip  quivered,  her  eye  glanced  reproachfully  as 
she  fixed  its  stedfast  gaze  full  on  the  pallid 
countenance  of  Wilfred,  agitated  by  the  con- 
tending emotions  of  love,  anger,  and  jealousy. 
"  You  have  wronged  me,  Wilfred  —  cruelly 
wronged  me ;  I  deserved  not  such  suspicions. 
Methought  I  had  stood  too  high  in  your  opinion 
to  be  subjected  to  such  degradation.  Little 
did  I  deem  that  Wilfred  Conyers  would  ever 
nave  insulted  me."  The  bouquet  of  violets 
dropped  from  her  hand,  and  two  large  pearly 
tears  beaded  her  long  fringed  eye-lids. 

Wilfred  would  have  seized  her  hand,  but  §he 
waived  him  indignantly  from  her.  "  Let  me 
pass,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  not  been  worthy  of 
the  councils  of  the  godly  Obadiah,  in  that  I 
have  over  much  yielded  to  carnal  temptation  in 
the  encouraging  of  the  passion  of  a  headstrong 
youth  :  but  we  will  no  further  proceed  in  this 
business,  Master  Conyers;  and  more,  would 
I  have  you  to  know,  that  if  my  persuasions  will 
tend  to  turn   Master   Henry  Biddulph  into  tlie 
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true  path — if  I  can  cause  him  to  abandon 
antichrist  and  his  ways,  I  shall  strenuously 
strive  to  his  conversion,  despite  of  your  ribaldry 
or  jealousy,  Wilfred." 

Alice  would  have  passed  on,  but  Wilfred 
seized  her  hand  and  implored  her  to  hear  him. 
"  Let  us  not  part  in  anger,  Alice ;  if  I  have 
wronged  you — if,  swayed  by  a  mistrust  of  the 
principles  of  this  Henry  Biddulph,  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  somewhat  too  warmly,  yet  let  it 
not  sever  the  recollections  of  childish  compa- 
nionship, the  more  endearing  attachment  of  our 
later  days.  No,  Alice" —  and  he  drew  the 
half-resisting  girl  near  to  his  bosom, — "  it  was 
the  frenzy,  the  jealousy  of  my  love  that  will 
bear  no  rival,  not  even  in  imagination,  which 
raised  an  agony  of  doubt  in  my  mind,  when  I 
learnt  that  thou  wert  much  in  company  with 
one  whom  I  have  known  an  " 

*'  An  outlaw,  would  you  say,  Wilfred.  Yet 
have  I  found  this  outlaw  full  of  many  fine 
qualities ;   sage  in  discourse,  and  temperate  in 
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conduct,  more  so  even  than  his  fancied  betters. 
I  shall  now  think  much  more  of  him,  since 
he  must  be  possessed  of  some  very  eminent 
merit  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  admirable 
Wilfred;' 

"  Trifle  not  with  me,  Alice.  I  can  bear 
any  thing  but  trifling  from  such  as  you.  It  is 
against  your  nature,  and  that  which  is  unnatural 
is  ever  unbecoming.  No,  Alice,  well  you  know 
I  am  not  jealous  of  Henry  Biddulph,  or  of 
breathing  man.  You  were  unworthy  my  af- 
fections, could  I  harbour  an  evil  thought  of 
you  ;  could  I,  in  imagination,  confound  you  with 
your  too  fickle  race.  If  you  were  not  widely 
different  in  sentiment,  in  mind,  in  principle,  in 
conduct,  from  the  generality  of  your  sex,  think 
you  Wilfred  Conyers  would  have  hearkened  to 
your  councils — would  have  sacrificed  his  feel- 
ings to  your  charms?  Never  I  I  have  loved 
you,  dearest  Alice.  You  know  your  power 
over  me,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  confess  that  I 
am    spell-bound   by  your  fascinations.     I    am 
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much  mistaken  if  Alice  Soame  will  abuse  her 
ascendant  influence.  You  are  not  one  of  those 
weak  creatures  who  no  longer  values  the  devo- 
tion of  the  man* who  has  fallen  already  victim 
to  her  wiles.  I  spoke  severely — too  severely, 
Alice;"" — and  a  forgiving  smile  played  across 
her  beautiful  mouth,  as  she  turned  her  fond 
gaze  on  the  pale  interesting  countenance  of 
Wilfred ;  "but  I  spoke  from  conviction  and 
from  dread,  and  therefore  perhaps  too  earnestly ; 
but,  Alice,  if  you  love  me,  be  guarded  against 
Henry  Biddulph.  I  like  him  not ;  dangerous 
is  he  in  my  eye,  and  I  have  my  suspicions  that 
he  is  but  a  spy  upon  the  castle,  imposing  on 
the  easy  credulity  of  my  too  confiding  young 
lord." 

"Fear  me  not,  Wilfred,  and  forgive  me;" 
and  the  lovely  Alice  wept  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  youthful  Conyers.  What  were  his  emotions 
in  that  thrilling  moment,  when  his  beloved 
Alice  abandoned  herself  to  the  full  sway  of 
her    passion— when    the  innocent    and  simple- 
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hearted  girl  sobbed  forth  her  long  controlled 
emotions  in  unrepressed  fondness  !  He  that 
hath  loved — and  who  has  not? — knoweth  the 
triumphant  sensation,  the  proud  swelling  of 
the  heart,  the  bounding  step, — which  comes 
over  us,  when  we  feel  the  woman  who  has  cast 
her  magic  upon  us,  falls  with  acknowledged 
fondness  into  our  arms.  What  are  the  vanities 
of  life — the  dream  of  ambition — the  conqueror's 
glory — the  laurelled  crown  of  the  poet,  in  com- 
parison with  the  dubious,  the  fierce  exultation 
of  that  moment !  Oh  !  it  is  a  rapture— a  bless- 
ing that  sinks  into  the  very  recesses  of  our  soul, 
like  balm  to  our  wounded  and  agitated  spirits ; 
— it  is  the  earthly  type,  the  glorious  and  only 
hallowing  symbol  of  an  after  life :  and  thougli 
the  sensuality  of  the  houris  of  the  prophet  is 
despicable  to  the  lively  faith,  and  insulting  to 
the  purity  of  the  Christian''s  fervour,  yet  it 
won  over  the  enthusiasts  of  dusky  Asia  to  tlie 
creed  of  predestination  and  the  unity  of  God. 
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Philosophy  dare  not  imagine  the  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  ;  but  it  would  be  a 
pleasing  consolation,  a  delightful  and  soothing 
source  of  joy,  and  of  hope,  could  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  cup  of  our  immortality  was 
to  be  shared  with  her  who  has  been  the  beloved 
partaker  of  our  weal  or  woe  in  the  pilgrimage 
of  human  life,  and  that  after  being  purged  of 
the  grossness  of  carnal  passions,  our  pure 
spirits  might  wander  over  the  Elysian  fields  of 
fancy,  or  repose  beneath  the  spreading  and  ef- 
fulgent wonders  of  the  tooba^ree. 

Long  did  Wilfred  hold  the  fair  Alice  in  that 
rapturous  embrace,  and,  fondly  drawing  her 
arm  under  his  own,  the  lovers  discoursed 
sweetly  of  their  future  dreams  of  happiness. 

"  This  eve  I  depart,  my  Alice,"  said  Wilfred, 
'*  leading  the  retainers  of  the  Barnadiston  and 
Sir  Philip  Maulerever  to  join  the  collected 
forces  of  England,  bound  to  rescue  the  Hugue- 
nots from  Catholic  faithlessness  and  oppression. 
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It  is  a  cause  that  sanctifies  our  swords ;  and 
had  we  but  a  better  and  a  sager  chief,  I  doubt 
not  but  our  banners  would  be  crowned  with 
victory.  But  my  spirit  misgives  me  under 
the  conduct  of  the  vain  and  fickle  Bucking- 
ham. Adieu  to  thee,  my  own  Alice.  Let  thy 
calm  judgment  and  wise  counsel  watch  over 
and  direct  the  honest  rashness  of  my  aged 
father :  he  will  list  to  thy  councils,  and  I  would 
have  thee  watchful,  but  not  too  plainly  sus- 
picious, of  Biddulph.  Adieu  !"  and  pressing 
Alice  once  more  to  his  bosom,  Wilfred  led  her 
into  the  hall. 

The  gay  troop  were  mustered  in  the  large 
courtyard  of  the  castle,  and  stout  Antony 
Conyers,  mounted  on  bluff  Harry,  with  his 
Lieutenant  Henry  Biddulph,  and  Will  Thurs- 
by,  passed  down  the  ranks,  examining  minutely 
the  appearance,  the  arms  and  equipments  of 
the  troopers,  and  addressing  occasionally  the 
men  in  his  rough,  though  heartfelt  language. 

"  Well,  my  gallants,  gay  are  ye,  and  proper 
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looking  men.     Odds,  blood  !  but   this  curse  of 

withering  age but  it  does  my  heart  good  to 

look  on  ye !  proper  stout  border  men.  Mind 
ye  now,  my  brave  fellows,  ye  are  the  followers 
of  the  Barnadiston — a  name  ever  heard  in  the 
van  of  England's  battle.  Guard  ye  our  young 
lord  with  your  own  lives ;  and  may  the  curse 
of  a  grey-headed  old  man  fall  on  ye,  if  ye 
gather  not  round  your  pennon  in  the  day  of 
strife,  and  hold  fast  the  unstained  banner  that 
has  so-  often  led  your  forefathers  to  victory. 
Never  let  the  soaring  heron  of  the  Barnadiston 
be  struck  to  the  ground. '"* 

"  Never !"  shouted  the  bold  band ;  and  as 
Wilfred  Conyers  entered  into  the  courtyard  on 
black  Wizard,  bearing  the  fluttering  pennon 
aloft  in  his  right  hand,  the  loud  shout  arose  of 
"  The  Barnadiston  for  ever !"  and  circlinsr 
round  Wilfred,  the  bright  swords  of  the  troop- 
ers gleamed  suddenly  forth  in  flashing  bril- 
liancy, and  touching  the  standard  with  the 
points  of   their    blades,  they    fiercely  devoted 
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themselves  to  guard  the  floating  banner  of 
the  Barnadiston,  which  waved  gracefully  above 
their  heads. 

Few  sights  could  have  been  more  animating 
and  impressive  than  the  appearance  of  this 
band  of  enthusiasts  in  that  moment — the  stamp- 
ing and  neighing  of  horses,  the  flashing  of  the 
arms,  the  earnest  countenances  of  the  troop- 
ers, with  their  swords  raised,  gazing  upward 
on  the  standard— the  bold  bearing  and  wild 
look  of  Henry  Biddulph— the  silvery  hair  of 
old  Antony  Conyers  streaming  in  the  wind — 
and  the  calm  imperturbable  Wilfred  reining 
in  the  pawing  fiery  black  Wizard,  and  up- 
holding, without  agitation,  or  any  apparent 
effort,  the  heraldic  banner  of  the  Barnadiston, 
with  his  peculiarly  defined  features— the  very 
model  for  some  glowing  statue,  perfectly  un- 
altered, and  apparently  unmoved,  by  theagitat- 
infj  and  stirrinoj  scene  in  which  he  was  so 
pre-eminently  engaged:  so  completely  fixed 
was  that  handsome  face,  that  a  close  observer 
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could  not  have  marked  the  glancing  of  the  eye, 
the  quivering  of  the  lip,  or  the  changing  cheek  ; 
and  he  might  have  mistaken  the  coal-black 
steed  and  motionless  rider  for  some  eques- 
trian group  of  a  young  conquering  hero,  sur- 
rounded by  the  martial -and  admiring  followers 
whom  he  had  led  to  victory  and  renown,  till 
the  sudden  bound  of  the  charger,  and  the  ener- 
getic action  and  voice  of  the  youth,  arraying 
the  band,  would  have  seemed  like  the  inanimate 
marble  suddenly  starting  into  life. 

Loud  were  the  cheers  that  greeted  the  passage 
of  the  troop  through  the  village  of  Kedington  ; 
and  though  the  eyes  of  many  a  mother  were 
bedewed  in  looking  her  last  look  perhaps  on 
the  son  of  her  affections,  yet  maternal  pride 
was  gratified  by  the  appearance,  the  gay 
panoply  and  soldierlike  form  of  the  man 
she  had  given  to  the  world.  The  martial 
bugle  sounded  in  fitful  and  cheering  blasts, 
and  the  enlivening  sound  swelled  along  the 
banks  of  the  Stour,  and  reverberated  through 
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the  empty  halls  of  the  castle ;  and  ever  and 
anon  the  dying  cheer  of  the  human  voice, 
borne  by  echo,  floated  along  the  streamlet 
of  time,  and  died  away  in  faint  murmurs 
amidst  the  still  waters  of  the  meer  of  Sturmer. 

Amidst  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  braying 
of  trumpets,  the  followers  of  Sir  Philip  Maule- 
rever  united  themselves  with  the  troop  of  Wil- 
fred, thus  furnishing  a  gallant  body  of  five 
hundred  troopers,  raised  from  the  estates  of  the 
Maulerever  and  the  Barnadiston — all  feuda- 
tories in  feeling  to  those  two  great  border  fami- 
lies, and  allied  to  each  other,  either  by  the  ties 
of  kindred,  vicinity,  or  companionship — stout, 
able-bodied  yeomen,  inured  to  hardship  and 
fatigue  from  their  earliest  infancy,  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  vices  of  populous  cities — the  bold 
fearless  peasantry,  the  pride  of  England  in  her 
proudest  days,  the  hardy  offspring  of  rural 
occupations — the  children  of  the  soil,  with 
hands  of  strength  and  the  hearts  of  lions, 
deeply  imbued  with  grateful  love  to  their  liege 
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lords  of  many  generations  : — a  band  raised 
from  affection,  and  the  respected  memory  of 
venerated  names — of  irreproachable  characters, 
and  whose  good  or  evil  deeds  should  be  re- 
corded at  some  festive  days  by  the  patriarchs, 
and  garrulous  annalists  of  their  parishes  or 
hamlets. 

How  superior,  how  far  above  the  wretches, 
the  veriest  scum  of  society,  who  swell  the 
armies  of  England ;  snatched,  perhaps,  in  a 
moment  of  drunken  debauchery — the  victims 
of  delusion,  condemned  to  drag  on  the  chain  of 
existence,  to  fight  in  a  heartless  cause  without 
the  hope  of  distinction,  and  exposed  to  the  de- 
grading lash — the  mere  human  tools,  the  abject 
machines  of  a  government,  boastful  of  its  en- 
lightened policy  and  leading  civilization  !  So 
long  as  the  lash  shall  be  an  accompaniment  to 
the  banner,  so  long  as  the  "  pomp,  pride,  and 
circumstance  of  war  "  shall  be  upholden  by  the 
terrors  of  the  cat — so  long  as  the  trade  of  arms 
shall  remain  a  mercenary  speculation  and  a  cor- 
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rupt  vessel  of  patronage,  where  merit  must  plead 
in  vain,  and  sycophancy  shall  be  the  road  to  pros- 
perity, so  long  will  the  profession  be  held  in 
abhorrence,  in  utter  detestation,  by  the  better 
spirits  of  the  land.  Throw  open  its  ranks  to  fair 
competition,  to  ennobling  emulation— abolish  the 
slavish  practice  of  the  tails — utterly  root  out 
pecuniary  and  patronizing  influence,  and  invite 
the  enlistment  of  respectable  classes  among  the 
people,  and  a  few  years  would  mould  an  army, 
imbued  with  the  love  of  country,  morally  cou- 
rageous, and  commonly  virtuous; — men  wlio 
would  have  a  name  to  support,  and  a  cause  to 
fight  for — warriors  in  the  field,  and  useful 
citizens  in  times  of  peace. 

The  messengers  of  old  Sir  Philip  Maulerever, 
met  Wilfred  on  the  road  with  directions  that  he 
should  proceed  to  the  general  rendezvous  at 
Portsmouth,  without  marchino:  throug-h*  the 
capital ;  and  on  the  seventh  day  after  his  de- 
parture from  Kedington,  Wilfred  arrayed  his 
band  with  the  choice  host  of  England,  assem- 
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bling  and  daily  augmenting  from  all  quarters. 
There  might  be  seen  the  few  choice  disciplined 
troops  of  the  King,  proud  of  their  privileges, 
and  their  immediate  attendance  on  majesty, 
together  with  the  distinctive  quotas,  yet  retain- 
ing the  marks  of  feudal  customs,  furnished  by 
the  high  nobility  of  the  land — for  the  most 
part  consisting  of  horse,  and  encamped  sepa- 
rately under  their  distinctive  pennons.  There 
were  the  steel-clad  retainers  of  the  proud  Nor- 
thumberland, the  heir  of  haughty  Percy,  with 
their  barbed  steeds,  and  the  rampant  lion  on 
their  crests,  and  the  followers  of  the  house 
of  Warwick: — there  might  be  seen  the  gay 
pavilions,  surmounted  with  the  devices  of  Eng- 
land's primest  chivalry  ;  all  the  young  and  ar- 
dent nobility  and  gentry  thronging  with  high 
hope,  and  exuberant  spirits,  rejoicing  in  the 
fancied  glories  of  a  second  Cressy  or  Agin- 
court,  or  in  luxurious  anticipation  of  another 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ;  and  as  each 
bold  cavalcade  came  in,  the  cheers  of  the  m.orris 
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dancers  and  idlers  of  the  camp  sung  forth  the 
joyous  cry  of  "  Largess,  largess !  huzza  for  a 
Neville,  or  a  Falkland,  or  a  bold  Barnadiston  !" 
Albert  accompanied  the  Lord  General  Buck- 
ingham, who  escorted  King  Charles,  with  a 
splendid  train  of  cavaliers,  to  the  rendezvous  of 
the  army.  Rochelle  was  at  the  time  closely 
invested  by  the  forces  of  France,  under  the 
nominal  command  of  its  monarch,  but  actually 
directed  by  the  all-pervading  genius  of  the  Cai- 
dinal-General  Richelieu ;  and  Charles,  anxious 
for  the  success  of  his  favourite,  stretched  his 
utmost  means  for  the  promotion  of  his  fancied 
glory,  and  the  insurance  of  his  popularity,  by 
the  hoped-for  fortunate  issue  of  the  expedition 
fitted  out  for  the  relief  of  the  French  Huorue- 
nots.  The  gallant  force  of  English,  commanded 
by  Buckingham,  numbered  in  its  ranks  many 
names    who    afterwards    bore    a   distinonuished 
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share  in  the  arduous  struggle  of  the  civil  wars — 
a  Langdale,  a  Goring,  a  Saville,  and  an  Astley ; 
and,  very  probably,  many  of  the  ardent  young 
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Puritans  who  afterwards  rose  to  distinction  in 
the  Parliamentary  armies,  and  opposed  so  suc- 
cessfully those  loyal  chiefs — made  their  first 
essay  in  arms  under  the  same  banners.  What 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Charles,  when  he 
beheld  the  gallant  host  of  warriors,  troop  after 
troop,  with  streaming  pennon  and  clarion  trum- 
pet, pass  by  in  gay  review — the  noble,  the 
haughty,  and  the  vain — proud  of  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  the  boast 
and  bulwark  of  Albion,  the  terror  and  the  name 
of  the  scourge  of  Gaul  !  Who  could  have  sup- 
posed that  the  bands  of  the  chivalric  cavaliers, 
composed  of  their  robust  and  soil-born  tenantry, 
should  be  scattered  and  fall  beneath  the  patient 
valour  of  the  humble  and  much  endurino^ 
Puritans  ? 

The  young  monarch  of  England,  with  Buck- 
ingham, the  friend  of  his  heart  and  the  flatterer 
of  his  foibles,  at  his  side,  surrounded  by  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  a  court,  and  looking 
down  i.ipon  the  armed  host,  which  had  in  a  man- 
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ner  been  conjured  together  by  the  utterance  of 
his  breath,  might  likely,  in  that  moment,  have 
responded  the  reciprocal  pride  of  a  mightier 
monarch  of  ancient  days,  who,  from  his  golden 
throne  on  the  top  of  ^ta,  contemplated  with  a 
swelling  heart  the  countless  and  gorgeous-clad 
warriors  of  dusky  Asia,  advancing  to  overwhelm 
young  Freedom,  cradled  in  the  Doric  land, 
almost  justifying  the  vain  hope,  not  only  of  be- 
ing the  lord  of  Asia,  but  likewise  the  subjugator 
of  hardier  Europe,  and  which  he  might  have 
been,  but  for  the  genius  and  temper  of  the 
single  Athenian,  round  whose  neglected  tomb, 
on  Siga^um's  promontory,  murmurs  the  Salame- 
nian  wave. 

On  the  morning  of  the  departure  of  the  ex- 
pedition for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  Charles 
accompanied  the  lord-admiral  on  board  the 
flag-ship;  and  the  fleet  unmooring,  ship  after 
ship,  fantastically  decorated  with  the  gleaming 
warrior-arms — the  pikes,  the  burnished  helmets, 
and  many-coloured  plumes — passed  by  in  stately 
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slowness  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  saluting 
successively  the  royal  sovereign  ;  and  as  the 
smoke  cleared,  the  joyous  crews  raised  their 
loud  cheers,  amidst  the  rising  clash  of  cymbals 
and  trumpets,  singing  forth  the  battle-song  of 
some  old  feudal  house — the  v/ar-cry  of  a  How- 
ard, or  the  death-chaunt  of  some  descendant  of 
the  Norsemen,  proud  of  the  fame  of  the  sea 
kings  of  old— the  adventurous  worshippers  of 
Odin,  who  dared  the  wintry  dangers  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  encountered  fearful  perils,  to  acquire 
plunder  and  renown,  in  frail,  open  barks,  the 
canoes  of  savage  Europe,  framed  in  the  dismal 
forests  of  Scandinavia.  The  shores  were  lined 
with  crowds  of  anxious  spectators,  gazing  upon 
the  departing  glory  of  England, — her  all-con- 
quering fleet,  mistress  of  the  empire,  of  the 
wave, — and  her  gallant  army,  replete  wath 
valour,  and  famed  through  every  age  for  un- 
yielding courage  in  the  battle-field.  Though 
the  sensation  might  have  been  solitary,  it  must 
have  been  fully  as  strong  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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young  king,  the  lord  of  the  land,  when  he  parted 
from  his  cherished  favourite,  and  beheld  vessel 
after  vessel  fade  to  a  speck  in  the  horizon, — as 
among  the  people  of  Athens,  in  the  days  of  their 
pre-eminent  greatness,  offering  up  their  prayers 
along  the  Piraeus,  as  the  fleet  and  army  of  Alci- 
biades  and  Nicias  steered  towards  the  fatal 
Sicilian  shore,  amidst  the  triumphant  pagans  of 
the  whole  republic.  On  the  success  or  failure 
of  that  armament,  Charles  must  have  been 
aware,  the  die  was  cast — that  it  would  be  de- 
cisive of  the  monarch's  fate.  The  factious  or 
independent  spirit  of  his  Parliaments,  as  the 
spirit  of  party  might  designate,  had  already 
taught  him  that  contention  and  strife  would 
surround  his  envied  throne ;  but  the  success  of 
his  favourite  might  arm  him  with  the  power  of 
despotism  ;  and  although  he  might  draw  the 
sword,  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  throw 
away  the  scabbard. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields ; 
And_,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.    Even  what  remaiu'd 
Of  stronger  fruits  falls  from  the  naked  tree  ; 
And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  all  around 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul. 

Tho.mson's  Seasons. 

It  was  the  fall  of  autumn;  the  forest  trees 
were  robbed  of  their  verdant  apparel,  and  the 
moaning  winds  sang  the  dirge  of  the  mellow- 
ing  and  most  beautiful  season  of  the  y^^ir 
through  the  denuded  branches,  bared  for  the 
winter  tempest,  scattering  the  last  few  rem- 
nants of  the  once  golden-tinted  leaves,  seared, 
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blighted,  and  blasted  to  everlasting  decay.  The 
chill,  heavy  vapour  swelled  up  from  the  marshes 
of  the  meer  of  Sturmer,  spreading  over  the 
wide  champaign  in  funereal  blackness,  shadow- 
ed the  land  with  darkness.  Cold  blew  the 
November  blast,  the  warning  herald  of  death  to 
the  weak,  the  fragile,  and  so  often  beautiful 
victims  of  consumption;  yet,  regardless  of  the 
aspect  of  such  a  day,  there  were  two,  whose 
walk  was  beneath  the  avenue  of  chesnut-trees 
leading  adown  from  the  once  ancient  priory  of 
Kedinffton  to  the  villafje  which  had  clustered 

V 

around  the  name  of  sanctity  for  protection  : 
they  were  two  spirits  congenial,  whose  hearts 
vibrated  with  the  same  emotions,  whose  breath 
breathed  of  the  same  responsive  feelings,  whose 
thoughts  were  busied  upon  the  self-same  all- 
engrossing  theme, — upon  the  very  essence  of 
young  and  budding  woman's  existence— upon 
the  empirery  of  love.     What  can  so  refine,  so 
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spiritualize  that  beautiful  beam  which  hath 
been  allowed,  as  it  were,  to  gild  the  dull,  tedious 
path  of  life,  as  the  sweet,  soft  converse,  the  full 
repose,  the  sigh,  the  melting  and  expressive 
glance  of  the  tear-bedewed  eye,  between  two 
young,  sylph-like  and  artless  girls,  confiding  to 
each  other  the  passion  they  both  cherish — their 
hopes,  their  fears,  their  doubts  interspersed 
with  the  sudden  animating  burst  of  enthusiasm 
and  rapture,  in  the  portrayal  of  him,  the  lord 
of  their  virgin  hearts.  God  !  that  such  perfect 
idolism,  as  the  fond,  unsophisticated,  all-sacrific- 
ing young  girl  robeth  her  adored  lover  in, 
should  ever  be  destroyed, — that  the  reality 
should  sink  so  below  the  imaginative — that 
she  should  so  soon  be  compelled  to  weep  in 
secret  over  the  faults  of  the  demi-god  of  her 
creation — that  that  free-bounding  step,  rounded 
form  of  grace,  and  incarnation  of  beauty, 
should    be    arrested    and  fall    into    premature 
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wreck  from  sorrow  and  supineness !  Disap- 
pointment, neglect,  and  unkindness,  prey  like 
the  cankering  worm  on  the  delicate  frame  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  God's  creation — one  need 
scarcely  add,  on  woman. 

Never  were  two  fairer,  though  differing  so 
widely  in  their  separate  styles  of  loveliness, 
than  those  who,  despite  the  gloom -inspiring 
day,  walked,  as  was  their  usual  wont,  down 
their  favourite  and  retired  path  from  the  wicket 
of  the  old  baronial  castle  of  Barnadiston, 
through  the  precincts  of  the  sanctified  priory, — 
the  revelry,  in  by-gone  days,  of  the  lords  of  the 
cowl,  at  once  the  protectors  of  the  ignorant  and 
barbarous  villains,  and  the  spoliators  of  the 
superstitious  and  oppressive  feudal  nobility, 
they  of  the  shaven  crown  and  wide  cassock,  who, 
with  all  their  vices,  ever  regarded  the  exalting 
and  enrichment  of  their  order  above  every 
other,  and  whose  seeking  after  temporal  power 
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and  earthly  riches  superseded  their  watching 
for  spiritual  grace. 

The  fallen  and  soiled  honours  of  the  departed 
glory  of  autumn  were  thickly  strewn  in  irre- 
gular heaps,  beneath  the  noble  parents  of  their 
creation,  adding  to  the  future  productiveness 
of  the  soil,  and  perhaps  regenerating,  beneath 
another  summer  sun,  the  gaudy  butterfly,  or 
the  light  grasshopper  chirruping  its  evening 
vespers  to  the  balmy  air. 

O  what  a  desolation  do  a  few  days  of  the 
sleet  and  damp  vapour  of  November  create! 
The  picturesque  scenery  of  the  rural  shade  and 
solitude  vanishes  away  under  the  influence  of 
the  blast,  and  the  barren  nakedness  of  the 
landscape  fills  the  mind  with  gloom  and  sadden- 
ing thoughts — at  least,  the  thinking  mind,  for 
who  can  behold  the  temporary  death  of  nature, 
or  rather  her  lethargic  slumber  under  the 
winter  solstice, — who   can   view  the   rose,  the 
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woodbine,  and  the  leafy  honours  of  the  lordly 
oak,  struck  down  in  the  pride  of  their  bloom 
and  foliage,  into  utter  corruption, — without  the 
reflection  that  the  same  fortune  attendeth  on 
man,  who  falls  daily  away,  no  more  regarded 
than  the  grub  or  decaying  plant ;  and  yet,  with 
this  annual  type  of  the  power  of  Death  dis- 
played before  our  eyes,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
blooming  and  verdant  brilliancy  of  nature, 
man,  the  slave  of  vanity  and  senseless  passions, 
decks  himself  out  in  fantastic  robes,  and  "  struts 
and  fumes,  and  speaks  with  pomp,  affects  to  nod, 
and  apes  a  God." 

Vain  are  the  lessons  of  ages :  generation  after 
generation  passeth  away,  and  wisdom  graveth 
unheeded  her  characters  for  the  instruction  of 
the  stiff-necked  race.  They  affect  to  admire 
her  precepts,  but  their  conduct  betrayeth  that 
they  are  but  the  children  of  folly  or  perverse- 
ness  :  oftentimes  sage  in  the  mere  emptiness  of 
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words,  usually  in  action  fearfully  foolish,  bab- 
bling of  equal  rights  and  free  institutions,  of 
usurping  aristocracies,  cheap  government,  and 
the  absurdity  of  kingly  power,  mocking  at  the 
robed  phantom,  with  his  fawning,  corrupt,  and 
servile  flatterers  around  him;  yet  absolutely 
cringing,  cowardly  and  mean  slaves,  open  to  the 
most  shameless  bribery,  and  hugging  the  very 
chains  forged  by  their  oppressors  in  mockery  of 
the  degraded  people.  Valiant  and  vociferous 
are  ye,  O  sovereign  multitude,  in  wordy  warfare, 
but  cravens  in  the  day  of  trial.  In  every  age  at 
once  the  instruments  and  the  victims  of  the 
daring  demagogue,  the  proud  aristocrat,  or  the 
usurping  tyrant.  Sometimes,  indeed,  like  un- 
wieldy Leviathan,  arising  in  thy  strength,  and 
scattering  thine  oppressors,  but  sinking  again, 
almost  without  an  effort,  beneath  any  pigmy  who 
dare  to  tread  upon  thy  neck. 

But    to   our   tale.      Why    wander   the   fair 
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maidens  exposed  to  the  piercing  of  the  chill 
blast?  Gloomily  the  thick  mist  shrouds  the 
ivy-mantled  towers  of  Barnadiston,  and  the 
mighty  staff  on  the  highest  turret,  undecked  with 
the  gay  streamer  emblazoned  with  the  heraldic 
bearings  of  the  lords  of  the  castle,  proclaimeth 
the  absence  of  its  present  chief.  But  what  will 
not  woman  do  when  her  heart  has  been  once  really 
engaged  ?  The  acts  of  each  day,  if  they  were 
but  known,  would  far  outweigh  all  the  fabled 
fictions  that  have  been  imagined  of  the  devotion 
of  the  sex,  and  they  will  encounter  any  hazard, 
they  will  expose  themselves  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  winter's  rage,  merely  to  pause  over,  to  visit 
the  spot  endeared  to  them  by  the  memory  of  the 
love  vow  exchanged,  or  perhaps  from  the  recol- 
lection of  the  culling  of  a  simple  flowret,  or  any 
slight  record  that  shall  bring  back  some  vivid 
scene,  reminding  them  of  an  adored  and  absent 
lover. 
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It  was  some  such  feeling  that  brought  Mary 
and  Alice  Soame  ever  adown  the  same  path, 
hallowed  to  them,  not  only  from  early  child- 
ish associations,  but  by  a  deeper  and  more  ab- 
sorbing sentiment  in  their  later  days:  it  had 
been  to  them  tlie  sanctuary  of  first  love,  and 
fond  remembrance  delighted  to  linger  around 
where  the  soft  tale  had  been  told — where  the 
sweet  music  of  the  sweetest  words  had  been 
whispered — where  the  love  kiss  had  first 
been  imprinted.  And  such  as  it  was  then,  de- 
solate, divested  of  its  summer  beauty,  they 
cherished  it  even  more,  for  it  seemed  to 
be  in  unison  with  their  own  abandonment. 

Months  had  passed  away  since  the  departure 
of  Wilfred  Conyers,  and  yet  had  they  neither 
heard  of  Albert  or  of  Wilfred,  save  from  the 
deceptive  voice  of  rumour,  ever 'erring  widely 
from  the  truth.  Even  the  old  'squire  sat  not  so 
contentedly  in  his  large  chair,   with  the  noble 
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hounds  reposing  at  his  feet ;  but  he  would  ever 
be  turning  an  anxious  ear  to  the  singing  of  the 
wind  through  the  battlements,  and  his  keen  eye 
would  often  glance  to  the  massive  door,  as  though 
he  looked  for  some  one  ;  and  then  he  would  dis- 
course unconnectedly  with  Henry  Biddulph,  on 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  the  contradictory 
reports  flying  about  the  country  with  re- 
spect to  the  armament  employed  for  the  Ro- 
chellois. 

"  It  is  most  strange,  Alice,""  remarked  Mary 
to  her  gentle  and  resigned  friend,  "  strange 
it  is  that  months  have  elapsed,  and  we  have 
no  message,  nor  hint  thereof,  from  Lord  Al- 
bert or  from  the  considerate  and  thoughtful 
Wilfred.  Pedlars  are  there  in  constant  com- 
munion with  our  army,  which  we  hear  beareth 
itself  gallantly,  and  many  a  tale  is  passed  about 
the  county  of  the  valorous  feats  of  the  young 
Lord  of  Barnadiston ;  yet  it  would  seem  he  has 
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forgotten  his  own  old  hall,  and  the  companion  of 
his  childhood,  and  him,  the  honest  and  frank- 
hearted  trainer  of  his  youth  in  all  arms  and 
featly  exercises,  old  Antony  Conyers ;  and  the 
pride  of  his  old  age,  the  sage  and  high-minded 
Wilfred,  too,  forgetteth  those  who  pray  for  his 
prosperity  fervently.  I  have  a  sad  foreboding, 
Alice,  that  some  disaster,  terrible  in  its  conse- 
quences, may  have  befallen  the  Barnadiston. 
Know  you  not,  dearest,  that  there  is  a  pro- 
phecy regarding  the  house — its  last  heir  shall 
die  in  fierce  battle  ? " 

"  I  have  heard  it,"  said  Alice,  "  but  with 
the  addition  that  he  shall  die  in  combat  with  his 
own  countrymen  ;  therefore,  if  you  are  super- 
stitious, and  put  faith  in  such  vagaries,  you 
must  hold  Albert  in  his  present  business  to  be  in- 
vulnerable ;  for  he  fighteth  the  good  cause  of  true 
religion  against  the  national  enemies  of  England 
— may  God  shield  our  soldiers,  and  nerve  them 
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in  the  day  of  strife  !  But,  look  ye  ;  even  at  the 
castle-gate,  Master  Conyers  seems  to  be  in  more 
than  usual  earnestness  conversing  with  some 
person  who  bears  about  him  all  the  marks  of 
the  Bohemian  race :  may  be  it  is  some  one  of 
those  itinerant  and  wild-life  loving  people,  bear- 
ing false  tales  about  the  country,  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  wonder  of  the  gaping  and  simple  pea- 
santry. These  people,  I  know,  find  favour  in 
your  sight,  and  it  well  pleases  you  to  listen  to 
all  their  well-acted  craft  in  fortune-tellino-  and 

o 

strange  stories  :  for  my  part,  those  who  pretend 
to  magic  and  divining  are  an  abomination  in 
my  sight ;  for,  as  the  godly  Obadiah  Fairlove 
justly  saith,  '  they  are  sworn  from  their  child- 
hood under  the  dominion  of  Satan,  dealing  in 
witchcraft  and  other  evil  devices."*  " 

"  I  know,  Alice,"  said  Mary,  "  that  these 
self-willing  outcasts  from  society  are  look- 
ed   upon   with  an  evil  eye  by  the  community 
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of  mankind,  and  every  petty  theft  or  deed  of 
rapine  is  ascribed  to  their  lawless  habits; 
yet  would  I  believe  they  are  not  always  so 
culpable  as  general  opinion  esteems  them. 
Surely  they  are  of  a  hardy,  enduring,  and  un- 
repining  nature ;  leading  but  comfortless  lives, 
unhoused,  and  exposed  to  dreadful  vicissitudes 
in  their  ceaseless  wanderings.  It  is  a  strange 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  this  singular  people, 
that  though  naturalized  for  ages  amongst  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  undeviatingly  preserved  the  no- 
madic practices  of  their  reputed  ancestors,  the 
Copts,  or  some  of  the  Egyptian  races.  Nor 
know  we  perfectly  what  creed  they  profess,  or 
if  any ;  perhaps  wandering  in  the  darkness  of  the 
olden  time,  or  cherishing  some  relics  of  the 
ancient  worship  of  Serapis,  Isis,  or  the  adoration 
of  the  stars,  and  the  occult  and  vain  science  of 
demonology   and  witchcraft.     For  my  part,  I 
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compassionate  their  wretched  state,  and  am  fain 
to  confess,  admire  their  cunning  devices  and 
marvellous  stories.  Come,  Alice,  let  us  go  and 
hear  this  youthful  stripling  of  his  race ;  he  is 
but  a  mere  boy,  and  far  too  young  to  be  very 
greatly  skilled  in  the  arts  of  deception.  How 
know  we,  he  may  not  have  gained  some  know- 
ledge, in  the  tents  of  his  kindred,  of  the  for- 
tunes of  our  English  army  ?  and  if  so,  he  may 
have  chanced  to  have  heard  the  name  of  Lord 
Albert  and  his  esquire,  Wilfred  Conyers.  Come, 
we  will  e'en  question  him." 

This  conversation  between  the  two  friends 
passed  as  they  were  approaching  the  postern  of 
the  castle,  where  they  had  perceived  stout  old 
Antony  Conyers  apparently  busied  in  earnest 
inquiries  with  one  of  those  privileged  itinerant 
pedlars  of  the  Bohemian  tribe,  who  in  those  days 
very  amusingly  supplied  the  deficiency  of  dif- 
fusing  circulating   papers,    teeming   with   the 
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follies  of  the  day.  Communications  between 
the  capital  and  the  provinces  were  difficult ; 
and  the  wandering  people,  as  they  were  called, 
drove  a  lucrative  trade  in  carrying  about  wares, 
and  bruiting  about  the  affairs  of  the  court; 
inventing  quaint  descriptions  of  the  King,  and 
such  like. 

The  youth  who  had  attracted  the  obser- 
vation of  Mary,  seemed  to  be  scarcely  above 
sixteen,  very  slim,  and  somewhat  tall  for  his 
age ;  his  features  were  pre-eminently  regular, 
without  any  harshness,  almost  indicating  effemi- 
ijacy  ;  but  the  fixed  determination  visible  upon 
the  muscles  of  his  small  mouth,  showed  that  he 
was  endowed  with  uncommon  energy :  dark, 
with  an  oval,  perfect  contour,  his  face  united 
almost  girlish  beauty,  stamped  with  manly,  he- 
roic daring,  with  the  eye  of  jet  peculiar  to  his 
race,  save  that  with  him  it  was  utterly  devoid 
of  that  usual  sparkling  brilliancy  and  gleam  of 
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cunning  which  is  so  remarkably  observable 
among  the  wanderers ; — his  was  an  eye  large, 
very  black,  and  almost  sleepy  ;  but  ever  and 
anon  it  would  shoot  forth  a  ray  full  of  lustre, 
like  an  ember,  glowing,  quiet,  and  calm  when 
unperturbed,  yet  speaking  of  revenge  and  dark 
deeds  beneath  its  seeming  placidity.  His  cos- 
tume was  gay,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  with  the  travelling  pedlars ; — hose  of  plush 
velvet,  fitting  tightly  above  the  knee,  displaying 
his  well-turned  limbs  to  advantage ;  with  stock- 
ings of  divers  colours,  and  sandals  gaily  be- 
decked with  red  rosettes  ;  a  checked  shirt,  with 
the  collar  turned  down,  exposing  his  olive, 
finely-turned  throat,  and  a  smart  velvet  vest, 
worn  open,  set  off  by  a  braiding  of  gold.  On 
his  left  arm  he  bore  the  basket  filled  with  trin- 
kets, tapes,  and  all  the  other  little  merchandizes, 
with  which  to  tempt  the  village  maidens.  Nei- 
ther hat  nor  cap  covered  his  head,  which  showed 
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a  profusion  of  jet  black  hair,  curling  in  natural 
ringlets,  and  falling  adown  in  long  tresses  over 
his  neck  and  shoulders.  At  the  moment  that 
Mary  and  Alice  approached,  it  would  seem 
he  had  somewhat  offended  the  good-natured  old 
'squire,  who  was  rating  him  roughly  enough. 

"  Here,"  said  honest  old  Conyers,  as  the 
young  women  came  up, — "  here  we  have  an- 
other of  these  gipsy  boys,  idling  about  the 
country,  pretending  to  be  a  trafficker,  carrying 
his  basket  of  trumpery  there,  as  a  sort  of  cloak, 
and  to  my  mind  likely  to  commit  any  petty 
theft,  either  robbing  of  hen-roosts  or  purloining 
honest  folks'  goods.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that 
these  vagabond  gentry,  witii  all  their  tricks,  be 
not  suppressed ;  for  my  part,  to  my  thinking, 
they  deserve  no  better  than  to  be  flogged  out  of 
the  land." 

"  Your  honour,''  said  the  Zingaro  boy,  put- 
ting his  basket  down  at  the  same  time,  and 
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making  an  humble  obeisance  to  the  ladies, — 
"  your  honour,  and  these  fair  maidens,  would 
be  the  losers  thereby ;  for  ye  lack  news  at  times, 
and  I  trow  'tis  just  the  gipsies  who  can  tell 
you  all  that's  passing  of  note,  either  at  the 
court  or  in  foreign  lands.  We  are  an  honest 
people,  your  honour;  we  toil  not,  it  is  true, 
with  our  hands  ;  but  we  are  taught  to  cultivate 
that  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  too 
much  neglect — our  imaginations ;  and  so  you 
see  we  live  by  our  heads." 

"  Aye,  you  young  rogue,  the  whole  of  your 
lives  are  a  cheat;  and  ye  live  by  imposition, 
and  the  credulity  of  the  foolish." 

"  Often,  your  honour,  we  are  cheated  out  of 
our  lives,  and  hung  on  most  unjust  suspicions. 
We  are  almost  a  proscribed  race,  against  whom 
the  hand  and  voice  of  every  man  are  raised. 
Cross  the  palm  of  my  hand,  honoured  sir,  and 
noble  ladies,  with  a  silver  coin,  and  ye  shall 
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have  your  fortunes  told  ;  or  if  it  belike  you 
better,  ye  shall  hear  the  latest  news  from  our 
camp — how  the  famous  leaguer  gets  on  in  the 
Isle  of  Rhe." 

"  There  it  is  again,"  rejoined  the  old  'squire ; 
"  here  have  I  been  driving  at  this  young  urchin 
for  the  last  half-hour,  to  learn  some  intelligence 
of  our  noble  lord,  and  the  warlike  deeds  of  our 
English  on  the  French  coast;  but  he  has  always 
answered  me  with — '  Cross  my  hand  with  the 
silver  coin,  your  honour.  We  of  the  gipsy 
tribes  are  dumb,  save  at  the  chinking  of  the 
sparkling  coin ;  it  is  the  only  '  open,  Sesame'  to 
our  information.'  " 

"  Well  there,  my  sharp  boy,"  said  Mary, 
putting  a  zechin  into  the  extended  palm  of  the 
young  gipsy,  who  gazed  at  the  yellow  gold, 
with  his  large  eyes  distended  with  utter  astonish- 
ment and  delight.  "  Come  in,  and  tell  us  of  all 
ye  have  heard  in  the  tents  of  your  kindred." 
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"  Of  course  I  must  not  gainsay  you,  Mistress 
Mary,*'  remarked  the  'squire ;  "  and  since  it 
be  your  wish,  the  boy  shall  receive  fair  treat- 
ment, and  be  well  entertained,  within  the  castle ; 
but  it  is  well  for  him  that  he  has  found  favour 
in  your  sight,  for  it  is  like  I  should  have  been 
tempted  to  have  ordered  one  of  our  warders  to 
have  flogged  him  back  to  his  vagabondizing 
comrades." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  boy  having  carefully 
wrapped  his  great  prize  within  a  handkerchief, 
placed  it  next  to  his  bosom,  and  touching  his 
forehead  with  the  hem  of  Mistress  Mary's  gar- 
ment, according  to  the  salutation  of  the  Asia- 
tics, when  they  would  convey  great  respect,  he 
took  up  his  basket,  which,  during  the  above 
conversation,  he  had  placed  on  the  ground,  and 
followed  the  party  through  the  court  of  the 
castle  into  the  old  oaken  parlour,  where  they 
generally  assembled,  and  passed  the  day. 
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"  Ye  have  heard,  noble  lady,"  said  the  gip- 
sy-boy, so  soon  as  the  party  were  seated  round 
the  great  blazing  wood  fire  ;  "  ye  have  heard, 
doubtless,  of  the  grand  appearance  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  before  Rochelle,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
citizens  to  admit  the  lord  general  and  his  army 
into  the  city,  contrary  to  all  the  expectations 
that  were  held  forth,  and  of  the  landing  which 
our  gallant  troops  forced  on  the  Isle  of  Rhe, 
driving  the  Governor  Toiras,  and  his  French- 
men, after  a  short  conflict,  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  formidable  citadel  of  St.  Michael, 
which  his  grace  of  Buckingham  immediately  in- 
vested closely  with  all  his  army.  Many  have 
been  the  brave  deeds  done  there,  and  scarcely 
has  a  day  passed  without  some  notable  skirmish, 
and  right  bravely  have  our  English  comported 
themselves;  but  it  would  have  been  well  had 
they  remembered  a  saying  of  a  gothic  leader  in 
the  olden  time — '  We  will  not  war  with  stones," 
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Our  army  has  not  been  beaten,  but  they  have 
been  baffled ;  and  the  genius  of  the  French  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  has  overcome  the  watchfulness 
of  the  Lord  General  Buckingham,  in  contriving 
to  throw  in  supplies  of  provisions  to  the  famish- 
ed garrison,  who,  but  for  that,  must  ere  now 
have  capitulated  without  terms.  All  has  been 
lost,  noble  ladies,  save  fair  honour." 

"  All  lost !"  cried  the  'squire,  starting  from 
his  chair,  with  a  vehement  gesture ;  "  'tis  false, 
it  must  be  false ; — what,  our  gallant  English 
beaten  by  a  scum  of  cuckoldy  Frenchmen — it  is 
impossible  !  Our  bill  and  bowmen,  and  men  at 
arms,  know  not  how  to  yield  to  a  foe.  The 
banner  of  St.  George  stoopeth  not  to  a  pale 
Fleur  de  lis.  It  is  some  rashness  of  my  Lord 
of  Buckingham  that  has  heaped  this  disgrace  on 
us,  if  it  be  true,  which  God  forefend." 

"  It  is  true,  honest  sir ;  I  will  'gage  my  life 
on  my  words,"  rejoined  the  boy.     "  I  heard  all 
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but  this  morning  from  one  of  the  fathers  of  my 
people,  who  has  but  just  returned ;  and  the  last 
thing  he  saw  was  the  Lord  General  himself, 
with  the  pride  of  our  English  nobles,  making 
head  too  courageously  against  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  France,  and  gaining  time  for  the  em- 
barkation of  the  troops." 

"  For  God's  sake,  boy,  can  you  tell  me 
nought — heard  ye  not  of  the  name  of  Albert 
Lord  Barnadiston  among  the  English  nobles?" 
cried  Mary. 

"  I  heard  it  this  day,  noble  lady,  spoken  of 
in  rare  terms ;  a  gallanter  and  more  brave  cava- 
lier accompanied  not  the  English  host ; — he  it 
was,  with  his  esquire  and'  a  goodly  troop  of 
horse,  who  kept  the  French  in  check  and  covered 
the  retreat  of  our  foot,  what  time  that  brave  old 
cavalier,  Sir  Philip  Maulerever,  was  killed." 

"  What,  Sir  Philip  Maulerever  killed  ?— the 
friend,  the  almost  father  of  Lord  Albert,"  ex- 
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claimed  the  whole  party  at  once  with  unfeigned 
dismay  and  horror.  "  Did  ye  hear  the  manner 
of  it,  boy  of  evil  omen  ?"  demanded  old  Con- 
yers. 

"  I  did ;  charging  at  the  head  of  the  horse 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  squadrons,  he 
was  surrounded,  borne  to  the  ground,  and  fell 
beneath  twenty  wounds,  one  of  which  would 
have  sufficed ;  and  it  was  then  that  Lord  Albert 
Barnadiston  rushed  into  the  midst  of  their  bat- 
tle, drove  them  off  the  field,  and  brought  away 
the  body  of  the  best  warrior  in  the  English 
army.  Sir  Philip  Maulerever/' 

"  Nobly  done,"  shouted  old  Conyers ;  ''  a 
true  Barnadiston,  scattering  dismay  like  his  an- 
cestors among  a  host  of  foes  ;  and  Wilfred,  too, 
— I  doubt  not  he  bore  him  bravely  in  the  battle 
fray.  I  fear  me,  however,  these  losses  and 
failures  will  set  evil  minds  at  work  to  prejudice 
tlie  nation  against  her  young  monarch  !     How 
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said  ye,  the  fight  was  still  warm  when  one  of 
your  people  left  ?" 

"  With  only  my  Lord  Buckingham,  and  a 
determined  ring  of  nobles  and  retainers,  who 
contended  at  odds,  with  their  backs  to  the  sea, 
and  their  breasts  to  the  foe,  against  superior 
force." 

It  was  enough ;  both  Mary  and  Alice 
turned  deadly  pale  at  the  recital,  fully  con- 
scious that  each  of  their  lovers  were  of  that 
temper  and  high  resolve — to  be  those  that  would 
be  forward  in  such  an  encounter ;  and  throwing 
their  arms  around  each  other's  neck,  the  poor 
girls  sobbed  out  their  alarm  to  each  other : — 
"  O  God !"  said  the  beautiful  Mary,  "  let  us 
pray ;  let  us  away,  each  to  our  apartments,  and 
pray  unto  Him  who  can  alone  shield  the  warrior 
in  battle,  to  watch  over  the  friends  and  com- 
panions of  our  childhood." 

''  Aye,     Mary,"    rejoined    Alice,   hastening 
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from  the  room,  "  let  us  bow  us  down  in  hum- 
bleness before  Him  who  scattereth  the  pride 
of  the  mighty,  and  often  raiseth  up  the  lowly, 
cind  those  who  stand  in  need  of  aid.  But 
it  were  a  mockery  to  offer  up  our  prayers  from 
any  selfish  motives.  Let  us  put  our  trust  in 
the  Lord,  and  hope  for  the  best." 

*'  Holloa,  there  !"  cried  old  Antony  Conyers, 
when  the  two  girls  had  left  the  apartment; 
"  holloa,  there,  ye  lazy  varlets,"  and  two  or 
three  liveried  servants  of  the  Barnadiston  ap- 
peared at  the  summons ;  "  Odds  blood,  but 
ye  are  a  set  of  idle  knaves,  little  worth,  and 
pampered  overmuch.  Go  ye  now  and  bid  the 
lieutenant,  Master  Henry  Biddulph,  to  my  pre- 
sence. Ye  will,  I  trow,  find  him  in  the  battle- 
ments, facing  to  the  priory  of  Kedington,  super- 
intending the  placing  of  cannon,  and  raising  of 
ramparts,  and  such  like.  And  hear,  ye  rogues 
that  ye  are,  ever  too  ready  to  run  away  with 
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half  your  message;  take  along  with  you  this 
slip  of  a  gipsy-boy,  tend  him  well,  let  him  tell 
all  the  foolish  girls  their  fortunes — but  mind  he 
escape  not ;  if  he  do,  1  will  make  ye  all  rue  the 
day." 

The  boy  laughed  outright  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  old  'squire's  address,  and  nodding  fami- 
liarly to  him,  he  followed  the  liveried  slave  to 
the  immense  servants'  hall,  where  many  a  time 
and  oft,  two  hundred  of  the  retainers  of  the 
Barnadiston  had  been  regaled,  and  where  the 
fat  of  beeves,  and  frothy  ale  in  the  curved  horns, 
had  made  glad  the  hearts  of  the  feudal  serfs. 
Those  were  the  days  of  romance  in  old  Eng- 
land, when  the  armed  baron,  in  his  fortalice, 
could  set  defiance  to  all  law ;  when  the  will  of 
the  lord  was  more  potent  than  the  mandate  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  retainers  of  the  liege 
followed  no  standard  but  that  of  their  chief. 

The  war  of  the  Roses,  however,  went  far  to 
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subvert  the  formidable  power  of  the  great 
barons,  and  many  of  the  names  who  had  won 
renown,  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle  on  the 
plains  of  Picardy,  Anjou,  and  Guienne,  were 
lost  in  the  bloodier  fields  of  civil  strife  at 
Wakefield,  Towton,  and  St.  Albans.  The  De 
Cliffords,  the  fearless  supporters  of  the  pusil- 
lanimous Henry  were  no  more  ;  and  three 
proud  Somersets  had  fallen  in  the  Red  Rose 
cause.  The  fight  of  Bos  worth  restored  again 
the  supremacy  of  the  Lancastrian  rule,  and  the 
artful  policy  and  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Tu- 
dor levelled  the  dangerous  strength  of  the 
nobility;  while  the  headsman's  axe  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  dangerous  ascendancy  of 
the  privileged  orders  which  had  been  weakened 
by  their  own  fierce  conflicts  in  the  blood-stained 
fields  of  their  native  land.  The  civil  war  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  the  tocsin  of  de- 
struction to  many  of  the  great  ancient  families 
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who  had  held  their  lands  by  the  right  of  the 
sword  from  the  days  of  Norman  William. 

"  Well,  Master  Biddulph,"  said  old  Conyers 
on  the  entrance  of  that  personage,  "  sorry  news 
have  we  heard  this  morning,  touching  the  for- 
tmies  of  the  Lord  General  Buckingham's  great 
expedition  against  France.  Our  troops  baffled, 
and  forced  to  their  ships,  and  all  lost,  as  I  hear, 
save  honour.  Valiantly  have  our  soldiers  fought, 
and  right  bravely  has  my  Lord  of  Buckingham 
battled,  enacting  all  the  part  of  a  brave  gentle- 
man in  the  field,  but  without  sufficient  skill  in 
the  employment  of  his  troops.  We  have  lost 
too  an  honour  to  our  arms,  and  one  of  the  best 
and  bravest  soldiers  of  Europe,  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Philip  Maulerever,  who  was  slain,  gal- 
lantly leading  a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  his  body 
brought  off  by  the  daring  of  Lord  Albert, 
with  our  men  from  the  eastern  border.  Our 
troop  will  doubtless  soon  return  to  us  with  a 
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diminished  muster,  and  we  must  have  care  to 
recruit  them,  ready  for  any  occasion.  Such 
has  always  been  the  rule  of  the  lords  of  Bar- 
nadiston  in  this  county,  that  I  doubt  not  we 
shall  ever  have  the  whole  people  with  us.  A 
few  weeks,  to  my  mind,  would  suffice  to  fill  up 
our  numbers  ;  and  I  trow  we  could  join  the 
king's  standard  with  five  hundred  troopers  with- 
in a  month.  Think  you  not  so,  Master  Bid- 
dulph  ?" 

"  Doubtless  we  might  do  so  in  any  popular 
cause,  but  of  late  strange  rumours  are  abroad, 
touching  the  abominations,  as  they  are  called,  of 
the  governing  hierarchy,  who,  its  said,  are  too 
favourably  given  to  follow  up  the  courses  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  worship,  and  towards 
the  establishment  of  practices  and  ceremonies 
which  smell  rankly,  as  the  fanatics  and  Puritans 
term  them,  of  popery.  Antichrist,  and  the  like 
thereof.     The  prime  advisers  of  these  doings, 
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Archbishop  Laud,  and  others  of  his  persuasion, 
are  believed  to  be  in  high  favour  with  the  King, 
who    essayeth    to    establish    arbitrary   power, 
tending  to  rule  this  free  country  by  the  mere 
dictate  of  his  sole  will,  regardless   of  the  uses 
and  privileges  of  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion; and  in  this  wise,  preacheth  Habakkuk  Cant, 
a  wild  enthusiast,  who  hath  of  late  come  into 
these  parts,  and  who  hath  almost  drawn  away 
the  flock  of  Master  Obadiah  Fairlove  from  his 
calling.     '  I  was  a  publican  and  sinner,  but  the 
Lord  shone  on  me  with  the  grace  of  his  Spirit, 
and  endowed  me  with  the  gift  of  tongue ;   and 
now  I  am  a  man  after  God's  own  heart :  and  ye 
shall  root  out  all  the  idols  from  the  land,  and 
the  proud,  and  the  vain-hearted,  and  they  who 
speak  with  a  scornful  lip.     And  the  bishops — 
they  who  are  feasted  highly,  and  clothed  with 
the  cloth  of  pride,  whose  hearts  are  full  of  scorn 
to  the  humble  and  poor ;  and  unto  whom  tem- 
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poral  power,  and  the  things  of  this  life,  are  of 
more  concern  than  spiritual  grace ; — who  seek 
to  exalt  an  earthly  with  a  heavenly  king,  and  to 
establish  the  likenesses  of  popery  in  these 
realms.  Surely  shall  they  fall  by  the  hands  of 
my  servants,  saith  the  Lord  ;  and  the  mighty 
one  too.  He  who,  like  unto  Rehoboam,  would 
oppress  the  tribes,  verily  shall  his  lot  be  meted 
unto  him.  To  your  tents,  O  Israel ;  serve  the 
Lord  with  gladness,  and  smite  his  enemies  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword.'  With  such  discourse, 
and  the  like  thereof,  doth  this  fanatic  preacher 
excite  the  people  throughout  the  parishes  of 
Thurlow,  Hundon,  Wratting,  and  almost  at 
Kedington,  preaching  in  the  open  fields,  and  in 
all  public  places,  and  denouncing  vengeance 
against  those  who  shall  submit  to  the  church 
discipline,  as  by  law  established.  And  the 
people  follow  after  him  greatly,  groaning,  and 
turning  their  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  crying  out. 
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'  Venfreance  ao^ainst  the  enemies  of  the  Lord. 
Woe  unto  the  worshippers  of  Baal :  the  mighty 
shall  be  smitten  with  a  great  slaughter,  and  their 
strong  holds  shall  be  cast  to  the  ground.'  If 
this  frenzy  go  forward.  Master  Confers,  we 
shall  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  our  own ;  for 
in  this  spirit  I  think  not  we  could  raise  men 
who  would  stand  heartily  by  our  cause.  And 
if,  as  it  would  seem,  these  psalm-singing 
Brownists,  Anabaptists,  and  their  kind,  bring 
about  strife  in  the  land,  we  may  e'en  expect  to 
hear  them  howling  beneath  the  turrets  of  Barna- 
diston." 

"  Odds  blood,"  said  the  old  'squire  ;  "  I  al- 
most wish  that  time  were  come ;  for  surely,  as 
they  themselves  would  say,  '  I  would  smite  them 
with  a  great  slaughter.'  The  prick-eared 
rogues,  with  their  cursed  canting ;  it  makes  me 
outright  mad  to  think  that  such  scum  should 
dare  to  speak  so  irreverently  of  the  highest  in 
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our  land  ;    but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  if  they 
come  within   the  reach  of  my  old  arm,  I  will 
despatch  them  chanting,  not  to  heaven,  for  that 
is  no  place  for  hypocrites,  but  to  hell,  the  fittest 
abode  for   such  a  brood.     I  would  have  you, 
Master  Biddulph,  warn  our  soldiers  from   the 
infection  of  these  infernal  doctrines  ;  and  much 
as  the  poor  peasantry  may  be  misguided  for  a 
time,    I  do  not  doubt   but  their   loyalty  and 
ancient  reverence  for  the  name  of  Barnadiston 
will  gather  them  under  the  banner  that  has  so 
often  led  their  ancestors  victorious  throuo-h  the 
fields  of  fame.      Further  did  I  send  for  you 
that  you  might  hold  converse  with   the  gipsy 
boy,  who  has  brought  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  ill-success  against  the  French ;  and  be  ye 
careful  that  our  discipline  is  strict,  and  our  men 
ready  for  the  field  when  occasion  calls.'' 

The  young  gipsy  meanwhile  was  plentifully 
entertained   in   the   servants'  hall,   where,   like 
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most  of  his  sort,  he  soon  found  favour  with  the 
servants,  both  men  and  maids.  To  some  he 
promised  speedy  and  happy  unions,  and  many 
a  joke  went  round ;  for  the  merry  boy  pos- 
sessed the  felicitous  knack  so  peculiar  to  his 
people,  of  falling  in  with  the  humours  and  va- 
rious tempers  of  those  with  whom  he  might  be 
thrown  into  association.  There  are  a  class  of 
people,  very  rare,  however,  among  the  English, 
who  have  the  capability  at  once  of  adapting  them- 
selves, as  if  instinctively,  to  the  feelings  and  tone 
of  any  society,  and  of  assuming,  without  an  effort, 
the  customs  and  peculiarities  of  any  nation.  It  is 
a  tact  of  nature,  which  no  education  can  teach, 
requiring  great  self-confidence,  unusual  pene- 
tration, and  quick  observance  ;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  all  ages  concurs  in  the  admission  that 
the  gipsies  have  ever  been  remarkable  in  the 
display  of  the  organ  of  distinctiveness.  Whe- 
ther   this   proceeds  from    their   habits   of  life. 
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ever  changing  their  sphere  of  action,  and  thrown 
from  childhood  amidst  strangers,  whom  they 
are  compelled  to  cajole,  please,  and  flatter — 
taught  by  necessity  to  be  wary,  prompt,  and 
decided — is  a  question  which  may  be  left  to  the 
solution  of  wiser  heads;  but  it  will  surely  be 
conceded  that  in  craft,  dissimulation,  eff*rontery, 
and  extraordinary  plausibility,  they  are  emi- 
nently accomplished ;  and  though  trampled  on, 
from  generation  to  generation,  bitterly  reviled, 
frequently  persecuted,  yet  ever  winning,  either 
upon  the  superstition  or  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple, amongst  whom  their  lot  has  been  cast.  The 
representative  of  his  tribe  in  the  servant's  hall 
of  Barnadiston,  with  his  tricks,  and  quirks,  and 
ready  wit,  easily  imposed  upon  the  simplicity 
of  the  honest  serving  folk ;  and  many  a  maid 
religiously  preserved  the  cabalistic  broad  piece 
which  the  stranger  boy  had  drawn  across  her 
fair  forehead  when   he  told   her  fortune.     The 
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brawny  forest  rangers,  and  stout  servitors  like- 
wise, though  they  bluntly  jeered  at  the  folly  of 
the  mathers,  (according  to  the  common  phrase- 
ology of  the  country,)  might  have  been  seen  with 
grave  and  fixed  visage,  listening  to  the  jargon 
and  mysterious  words  of  the  young  gipsy ; 
and  when  a  messenger  came  to  bid  him  to  the 
presence  of  Master  Henry  Biddulph,  they  were 
all  forward  to  tell  him  every  thing  they  knew 
regarding  that  personage  :  and  so,  obtaining 
the  outline  of  any  one's  history,  it  is  not  so 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  with  a  ready  ap- 
prehension, the  Bohemian  is  enabled  to  fill  up, 
with  an  accuracy  that  often  confounds  the  lis- 
tener, the  most  pertinent  events  of  his  life. 

"  A  goodly-looking  youth  indeed,"  thought 
Biddulph  to  himself,  "  with  a  shrewd  counte- 
nance,'" as  the  young  gipsy,  following  as  ervant, 
approached  him  on  the  battlements,  where,  wrap- 
ped in  a  large  horseman's  cloak,  the  lieutenant  of 
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old  Antony  Conyers  paced  to  and  fro  witli  a 
rapid  step ;  and  as  the  boy  proffered  him  the  sa- 
lutation usual  to  a  superior,  he  stopped  full  be- 
fore him  with  his  arms  folded,  making  a  sign  to 
the  servant  to  retire ;  fixing  a  stedfast  gaze  upon 
the  lineaments  of  that  youthful  face,  as  if  to 
read  the  working  of  his  soul :  the  proud  eye  of 
the  boy  returned  glance  for  glance,  until  the 
bold  look  of  Henry  Biddulph  quailed  beneath 
the  fire  of  a  gaze  more  searching  than  his  own. 
The  discomfited  lieutenant  was  not  well  pleased 
to  be  rebuked  by  the  spirit  of  a  mere  wandering 
boy,  and  putting  his  steeple  crowned  hat  lower 
over  his  brows  to  conceal  his  annoyance,  he 
asked  in  no  kind  terms,  "  Well,  my  young  fel- 
low, and  pray  how  long  may  you  have  strolled 
in  this  country,  and  where  haunt  ye  ?" 

"  We  name  not  our  haunts  to  strangers,  nor 
do  we  tell  of  our  coming  or  going,""  rephed  the 
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gipsy,  his  dark  eye  yet  stedfastly  fixed  on  the 
countenance  of  Biddulph. 

"  Humph  !  a  short  answer,"  and  drawing  his 
cloak  closer  around  him,  the  lieutenant  took  a 
few  rapid  strides  on  the  battlement,  and  putting 
a  broad  piece  into  the  hand  of  the  boy,  who 
chano^ed  not  a  muscle  of  his  beautiful  face, 
"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  these  parts,  and  since  you  are  a  likely 
well-grown  youth,  you  might  be  tempted  to 
take  service.  Lord  Barnadiston  is  a  free  and 
noble  cavalier  !""    . 

"  As  ever  drew  a  sword,"  said  the  gipsy; 
"  but  the  people  of  my  race  never  sell  themselves 
for  slaves.  We  have  a  higher  ordinance  to 
perform,  to  hold  communion  with  the  stars,  and 
to  read  the  destinies  of  mankind." 

"  Faugh  !  think  not  to  juggle  me  with  your 
pretended  arts,    and    vain    science,"  said    Bid- 
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dulph.  "  I  am  no  old  woman,  or  love-sick 
maid,  to  be  gulled  by  such  impositions.  Aw^y 
then  with  your  jargon,  and  tell  me  fairly,  are 
you  inclined  to  serve  us?" 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  we  bind  not  our- 
selves in  servitude,  neither  practise  we  the  im- 
positions which  are  vulgarly  reported  of  us. 
The  science  of  divining,  more  or  less  perfect, 
has  been  handed  down  traditionally  from  our 
ancestors  in  the  east,  and  we  mingle  not,  save 
for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  with 
the  mongrel  races  in  your  western  lands.  We 
have  our  appointed  hereditary  rulers,  and  our 
own  simple  and  equal  laws,  which,  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  change  not. 
We  regard  not  the  absurd  institutions,  esta- 
blished in  the  countries  of  the  west,  and  we 
laugh  to  scorn,  the  slavish  prostration  which 
bows  you  down  beneath  the  arrogant  dominion 
of    your  priesthood.      Yours  we  consider  the 
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most  wretched  of  all  slavery ;  it  is  that  of  the 
mind." 

"  You  are  a  strange  lad,"  remarked  Bid- 
dulph,  "  and  urge  discourse  somewhat  beyond 
my  comprehension  ;  fain  would  I  know  where 
you  have  imbibed  these  opinions." 

"  These  are  the  current  opinions  among  our 
people  ;  and  though  we  are  a  desolate  and  scat- 
tered race,  yet  do  we  scorn  the  scorner.  We 
have  no  large  houses  filled  with  books,  and 
tenanted  by  a  set  of  men  who  wear  peculiar 
dresses,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  ;  and  who,  in  reality,  are  as  igno- 
rant of  the  uses  and  customs  of  the  world,  as 
their  apparel  is  unlike  to  the  modes  of  their 
countrymen.  We  are  taught  solely  to  study 
the  animal  man,  and  by  our  superiority  of  the 
knowledge  of  his  nature,  his  various  passions, 
and  foibles,  we  obtain  a  sure  ascendancy  over 
his  spirit.     We  flatter  his   pride,  fall  in  with 
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his  prejudices,  and  indulge  his  over-weening 
vanity.  We  analyze  things  of  more  import 
than  mere  words  ;  and  moreover,  we  cultivate, 
or  rather  our  mode  of  life  is  peculiarly  adapted 
towards  the  development  of  imagination— a 
gift  in  the  human  soul,  which  the  practice  of 
your  schools  has  rather  restricted  than  en- 
couraged. The  common  prejudices  against  us 
are  as  unfounded  as  they  are  unjust;  and 
though  we  call  in  the  aid  of  mysterious  words 
and  strange  signs  in  our  avocation,  yet  we  do 
so  only  in  consonance  with  the  temper  of  man- 
kind, who  would  in  no  wise  heed  us,  unless  we 
pretended  to  hold  communion  with  spirits  or 
demons  of  another  world.  The  lower  orders 
are  in  awe  of  us,  and  suppose  us  leagued  with 
the  witch  of  Endor,  and  our  souls  sold  to  the 
devil ;  while  the  better  classes,  although  they 
may  deride  our  pretensions  to  prescience,  are 
yet  our  slaves  from  superstition.'** 
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"  I  am  but  an  ill-judge,"  observed  Biddulph, 
"  concerning  the  matters  on  which  you  have 
descanted  in  a  wise  somewhat  beyond  the  war- 
ranty of  your  age ;  but  I  take  it,  if  you  are 
as  capable  in  action  as  ye  are  in  speech,  that 
ye  might  command  a  fair  fortune  in  these  stir- 
ring times.  How  feel  you  affected  towards  the 
trade  of  arms  ?" 

"  But  coldly,"  said  the  gipsy,  *'  being  that 
wherein  a  strong  arm  and  thick  head  are  too 
much  honoured,  saving  with  the  leaders; 
neither  skill  nor  wisdom  is  lacked,  and  the 
empty  name  of  honour,  is  a  poor  bubble  that 
may  be  gained,  perchance,  easier  by  the  veriest 
fool  than  by  the  ready  witted.  It  were  more 
suitable  to  my  spirit,  to  win  my  purposes  by 
the  working  of  my  brain,  than  by  the  force 
of  my  arm ;  and  to  trust  to  invention  for  a 
livelihood,  above  fighting  for  a  hireling's  pay, 
and    cutting    the    throats  of   those    who    have 
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never  done  me  an  injury.  If  perforce  I  must 
draw  steel,  it  shall  be  for  a  deed  of  revenge 
long  treasured  up,  sweeter  than  a  lover's  first 
joy.  We  are  taught  to  cherish  an  act  of 
kindness,  and  never  to  forget  an  injury." 

"  And  is  there  any  act  of  kindness,  sin- 
gular youth,"  said  Biddulph,  "  that  I  could 
render  you  ?" 

"  None,  save  you  can  send  me  free  from 
the  walls  of  Barnadiston,  and  give  me  some 
token,  whereby  I  may  hold  communion  with 
you  at  some  future  time,  should  occasion  call." 

"  Free  are  you  to  go,  when  you  have  an- 
swered a  few  questions  touching  the  expe- 
dition to  Rochelle,  of  which,  I  hear,  you  have 
brought  but  foul  tidings;  and  as  for  token, 
though  I  think  it  little  likely  ye  will  have 
aught  to  do  with  Henry  Biddulph,  yet  will 
I  bestow  upon  thee  this  broad  piece,  bearing 
upon  it  the  archer,  drawing    his    bow.      Send 
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this  by  some  trusty  hand  at  any  time  to  me, 
and  by  the  word  of  a  Biddulph  you  shall 
be  welcome  and  secure." 

The  boy  took  the  token,  and  placing  it  in 
his  vest,  remarked,  "  What  questions  would 
you  have  me  answer  ?'"* 

"  They  are  but  few,''   said  Biddulph.    "  Art 
sure  you  have  not  fabricated  the  news  which 
you  brought  ?" 
"  Surely  not." 

"  Where  didst  thou  learn  it  ?" 
"  In   the   tents  of  our  people.     One  of  our 
wisest  brought  it  direct  from  the  English  camp, 
and  he  left  our  soldiers  fighting  but    for   an 
unmolested  embarcation.'' 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Biddulph,  "  pass  ye  down 
to  the  hall,  and  I  will  give  order  for  your  dis- 
missal." And  turning  from  the  stranger  boy, 
Biddulph  resumed  his  walk  along  the  ramparts. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Alas  !  the  love  of  women  ! — it  is  known 
To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing ; 

For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown. 
And  if  'tis  lost,  life  has  no  more  to  bring 

To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone. 

Don  Juan. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Alice  Soanie,  after  the 
intelligence  brought  by  the  gipsy  boy,  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  the  impassioned  Mary  ; 
she  resigned  herself  to  absolute  despair,  and 
would  not  be  comforted.  Her  feelings  were  ex- 
cessively keen,  and  though  pride,  and  the  ro- 
mance amidst  which   she   had    been   nurtured, 
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taught  her  to  look  upon  a  warrior"'s  life  as  that 
which  all  of  lofty  lineage  should  aspire  to,  and 
which  every  Barnadiston  was  born  to ;  yet  she 
trembled  at  the  consequences  of  the  rash  valour 
of  Albert,  exposed  at  fearful  odds  against  a 
host  of  foes ;  and  with  all  the  exaggeration  of  a 
woman"'s  fears,  she  pictured  to  herself,  her 
lover  driven  to  the  margin  of  the  sea-beat 
beach,  without  the  means  of  escape,  pressed 
upon  by  a  band  of  fierce  enemies,  and  falling 
like  his  kinsman.  Sir  Philip  Maulerever,  in 
the  midst  of  the  hot  conflict.  "•  O  Alice,  surely 
has  he  fallen,  or  we  should  have  heard  from 
Albert;' 

"  Not  so,  my  dear  lady ;  had  Lord  Barna- 
diston fallen  in  battle,  be  ye  sure,  some  one  of 
liis  faithful  retainers  would  have  borne  us  the 
melancholy  tidings.  Even  so  would  Wilfred 
Conyers,  or  Thursby,  or  my  brother  William. 
Take   heart,    Mary — cheer    up ;    believe    me 
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your  fears  have  magnified  an  evil,  that  hath 
no  real  existence." 

*'  O  Alice !  I  wish  it  were  so  ;  but  my  heart 
misgives  me;  well  do  I  know  Lord  Albert''s 
noble  courage,  and  his  aspiration  to  do  some 
deed  beyond  his  compeers.  It  hath  been  the 
cherished  dream  of  his  thoughts,  from  his  youth 
upward,  and  often  hath  Father  Gaspardo 
warned  him  ao^ainst  this  overbearing  desire. 
Have  I  not,  therefore,  dearest  Alice,  good  cause 
to  fear  for  him  ?" 

"  Believe  me,  dearest  lady,"  said  Alice, 
"  you  indulge  a  needless  grief.  It  is  sufficient 
to  sorrow,  when  we  have  a  certain  cause  there- 
fore ;  but  the  ills  of  this  world  would  be 
greatly  aggravated,  if  we  all  created  miseries  in 
fancy,  which  perhaps  exist  not," 

"  O  !  it  is  well,  my  dear  Alice;  I  cannot  bear 
these  things  with  the  resigned  spirit  in  which 
you  have  been  taught.     And  now  I  bethink  me. 
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I  will,  Alice — ^'**  and  the  but  just-since  sorrow- 
ful and  depressed  Mary  aroused  her  with 
a  flushed  cheek,  and  lofty  purpose  in  her  beau- 
tiful countenance.  "  I  will,  Alice,  and  you 
must  not  refuse  me — it  must  be  so ;  aye,  by 
set  of  sun,  my  dearest  Alice,  we  will  to  Lon- 
don." 

"  To  London,  Mary  ?''"'  said  the  astonished 
Alice,  with  unfeigned  surprise.  "  Surely,  my 
dear  young  lady,  you  do  but  jest  :  whither 
could  you  go,  and  to  what  purpose?  And 
even  were  it  reasonable,  and  you  could  ensure 
fitting  reception,  how  shall  a  young  maiden, 
unused  to  travel  and  fatigue,  venture  through 
such  a  tract  of  wild  country,  and  at  such  a  sea- 
son of  the  year  ?"' 

"  I  would  not  engage  you,  my  dear  Alice,  in 
such  an  undertaking;  but  for  myself,  I  am 
fully  resolved,"  said  the  lovely  Mary,  in  a 
tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  firmness  of  manner. 
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which  convinced  Alice  of  her  earnestness. 
"  For  any  hardship  there  may  be — I  have  been 
used  from  my  childhood  upward  to  much 
exercise,  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  receive  kindly 
welcome  from  the  Lady  Maulerever,  the  kins- 
woman of  my  ever-honoured  protectress.  She 
noticed  me  greatly,  when  last  at  the  castle,  a 
few  months  prior  to  the  death  of  our  noble 
lady." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  young  lady,  since  I  perceive 
you  are  seriously  bent  upon  this  business,  I 
will  surely  be  your  companion  ;  though  I  know 
not  how  two  weak,  young  women  like  ourselves, 
are  to  travel  unprotected  on  so  long  a  journey. 
But  as  you  are  so  resolute  in  .this  matter,  it 
would  ill  become  me  to  be  wanting  to  you  at 
such  a  time.  We  have  been  companions  through 
our  days  of  childhood,  innocence,  and  pleasure; 
it  would  be  but  ill  doing,  did  we  separate  when 
sorrows  and  trouble  come  upon   us.    Let  us, 
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however,    take  counsel,  ere   we  engage   in    an 
undertaking  which  seemeth  somewhat  rash." 

There  was  a  spirit  in  Mary  which,  once 
roused,  fitted  her  for  any  act  of  heroism 
and  devotion.  Reared  amidst  the  traditionary 
glories,  and  feudal  reminiscences  of  Barna- 
diston  hall,  she  had  imbibed  a  spirit  of  chivalric 
feeling,  which  could  bear  up  under  great  diffi- 
culties, and  peculiarly  fitted  her  for  adventures. 
Her  mind  in  such  circumstances  became  nerved, 
under  the  influence  of  excitement,  and  her  soul, 
fraught  with  enthusiasm  and  proud  remem- 
brances, was  rather  elevated  than  depressed  by 
a  sense  of  danger,  and  could  steel  itself  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  With  feelings  but  little  under 
controul,  most  sensitive,  and  altogether  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  passion,  yet  upon  an 
occasion  she  was  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
of  a  heroine.  Proud,  with  a  native  dignity  of 
manner,  she  could  repel  the  glance  of  intrusive 
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folly ;  while  there  was  a  command  in  her  step, 
her  mien,  her  air,  which  spoke  of  services  and 
respect  to  be  rendered.  Soft  in  her  address,  and 
beautiful  withal,  she  won  observance  and  ad- 
miration, and  without  the  least  frivolity,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  common  coquetry  of  her 
sex,  she  was  endowed  with  all  the  charms  of  the 
loveliest  among  w^omen,  and  with  an  innate 
pride,  without  which  the  gift  of  beauty  is  most 
fatal.  Her  heart  was  yet  framed  for  love,  and 
she  could  love  with  an  absorbing  passion  that 
could  make  any  sacrifice,  could  brave  any 
trial,  which  could  elevate  her  soul  and  fit  her 
for  high  emprize.  It  brought  forth  the  facul- 
ties of  her  mind,  and  where  many  would  have 
shrunk  within  themselves  from  natural  timidity, 
or  from  the  force  of  custom,  which  hath 
condemned  woman  to  a  sad  dependence, 
Mary  could  break  through  the  trammels 
which    usually   bind   her  sex,  and  could  rely 
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upon  her  own  resources,  and  adventure  upon 
acts  requiring  determination  and  courage  ;  fe- 
minine, graceful,  modest,  and  most  retiring, 
yet  prepared  to  bear  up  against  any  adversity, 
and  to  undergo  the  severest  ordeal  with  un- 
exampled fortitude,  to  win  any  purpose  on 
which  her  mind  was  set.  Nature  had  so  pro- 
vided, that  on  such  occasions,  she  possessed 
a  ready  wit  and  fertile  invention,  which,  on 
sudden  emergencies,  never  failed  her.  Whilst 
Alice  Soame,  of  a  meeker  nature,  resigned,  and 
of  a  patient  disposition,  but  little  suited  for  any 
romantic  undertaking,  was  still  wondering  at 
the  strange  resolve  of  her  friend  and  companion, 
she  had  already  projected  the  manner  of  their 
journey,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  to 
effect  it. 

"  Alice,  my  dear,"  said  Mary,  in  a  tone  that 
showed  her  intention  to  have  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  this  affair,  "  bid  one  of  the  servants 
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order  the  gipsy-boy  to  our  presence,  without 
delay.  He  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
travelling  of  the  country,  and  is  a  sharp,  shrewd 
lad,  and,  from  his  habits,  I  doubt  not,  suf- 
ficiently discreet." 

"  What,  will  you  trust  yourself  with  an  un- 
known Zingaro,  my  dear  young  lady  ?" 

"  Alice,""*  said  Mary,  a  passing  flush  of 
impatience  crossing  her  expressive  face ; 
"  will  you  do  my  bidding,  or  must  I  e'en  look 
to  it?" 

Alice  Soame  had  never  before  seen  her  com- 
panion display  any  energy  ;  and  therefore,  taken 
so  much  by  surprise,  she  yielded  at  once  to  her 
ascendancy,  and  casting  upon  her  one  look  of 
surprise  and  searching  inquiry,  she  hastened 
from  the  chamber,  and  gave  directions  to  a  ser- 
vant to  summon  the  gipsy  boy  immediately  to 
the  presence  of  Mistress  Milbank. 

"  You  are  timid,  Alice,"  remarked  the  higli- 
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souled  Mary,  taking  her  by  the  hand ;  "  but 
cheer  up,  my  poor  girl,  we  women  have  more 
than  sufficient  courage  for  such  an  adventure, 
did  we  but  oftener  call  forth  our  energies.  'Tis 
the  circumstance  of  our  education  that  renders 
us  so  dependent  and  full  of  apprehension  ;  yet 
we  know  that  our  sex  are  endowed  with  equal 
fortitude,  and  often  evince  more  endurance,  and 
bear  adversity  with  a  more  patient  suffering, 
than  men.  Often  have  I  heard  our  holy  Father 
Gaspardo  say,  that  woman,  born  by  nature 
weak  and  frail,  often  showeth  the  courage  of 
man,  devoid  of  his  ferocity  ;  while  the  annals  of 
every  age  and  country  attest  to  the  generous 
heroism  and  disinterested  devotion  of  our  sex, 
not  only  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  but 
also  in  our  country's  cause.  Fear  not  then, 
Alice,  but  when  we  have  difficulties  to  over- 
come, we  shall  find  ourselves  to  possess  some 
share  of  daring  for  our  purposes.     Still,  in  this 
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case,  we  shall  have  nothing  more  to  undergo 
than  common,  saving,  perhaps,  some  fatigue, 
and  the  passing  curiosity  of  wayfarers.  The 
boy,  doubtless,  knoweth  every  road  and  bye- 
path  between  the  lordly  turrets  of  Barnadiston 
and  the  great  city  of  our  country.  You  shall 
ride  the  easiest  ambling  pony  that  the  stables 
can  afford,  and  I  will  journey  on  my  own  trusty 
jennet,  the  gift,  in  our  happier  days,  of  Albert ; 
and  with  the  faithful,  attached  hounds,  who  are 
ever  at  my  side  in  the  absence  of  their  noble 
lord,  together  with  our  young  gipsy  conductor, 
what  shall  we  apprehend  ?  The  people  of  our 
land  are  ever  generous  and  courteous  to  unpro- 
tected women ;  and  you  know,  my  love,  they 
say,  '  the  lion  will  turn  aside  from  the  maid  in 
the  pride  of  her  purity.' " 

"  It  is  not  that  I  fear,  dear  lady,"  said  Alice  ; 
— "  O  no,  Mistress  Mary  !  but  my  grand- 
father— my  revered  and   honoured  grandsire — 
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I  would  not,  lady,  for  the  world,  cause  him  a 
moment's  anguish — I  would  not,  by  my  hope  of 
salvation,  bring  down  sorrow  upon  his  old  age  ! 
— it  is  for  my  grandfather  I  fear  and  feel,"* 
sobbed  Alice,  throwing  her  arms  round  the  neck 
of  Mary. 

"  He  shall  not  grieve,  my  poor  child,"  said 
Mary,  kissing  the  agitated  Alice.  "  Go  unto 
him,  my  love,  and  tell  him  of  our  departure, 
and  say  unto  him  that  I  v.^ill  care  for  your 
safety.  It  were  not  well  to  peril  his  old  age  by 
any  sudden  shock.  Go,  my  own  dear  Alice  ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  I  will  speak  with  the  boy 
upon  our  plans  ;""* — and  Mary  repaired  to  the 
library,  where  the  gipsy  had  awaited  her  com- 
mands; while  Alice,  throwing  on  hurriedly 
her  scarlet  cloak  and  simple  cottage  bonnet, 
hastened  to  the  humble  dwelling  of  her  grand- 
father. 

"  Close  the  door,  and  let  none  enter,"  said 
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Mary,  as  the  servant  ushered  her  into  the 
library.  "  I  would  speak  with  you,  my 
young  boy,  touching  a  matter  wherein  ye  may 
do  me  service,''"'  she  said,  turning  to  the  gipsy, 
who  made  her  a  lowly  salutation.  Wilt  serve 
me  ?" 

"  Aye,  noble  lady,  at  the  risk  of  my  life." 

"  That  were  somewhat  too  much ;  but  canst 
thou  be  secret,  quick,  and  intelligent .''" 

"  Surely,  noble  lady,  I  can  seal  my  mouth;" 
— and  he  put  his  finger  to  his  lip  ; — "  and  such 
intelligence  and  activity  as  are  mine  shall  be  at 
your  command." 

"  Art  well  acquainted  with  the  bye-roads  be- 
tween this  castle  of  Barnadiston  and  the  chief 
city  of  our  country  .?" 

"  Right  well  I  know  them  ;  the  rapid  pigeon, 
that  cleaveth  its  way  through  the  azure  air  by 
instinct,  scarce  tracketh  his  path  through  the 
realms  of  space  with  a  more  perfect  certainty 
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than  I  can  ravel  every  turn  and  twist  through 
the  deep  woodlands  of  these  borders,  even  unto 
London." 

"  And  wouldst  thou  be  willing,  boy,  to 
guide  myself  and  another  damsel  safely  through 
these  tracks  for  a  bounteous  compensation  ?**' 

"  Not  for  a  compensation,  noble  lady,  but  for 
honour.  It  were,  indeed,  too  great  a  one  for  a 
poor  boy  like  me  to  be  a  guide  to  so  fair  a 
lady." 

"  And  think  ye,  we  might  adventure  on  such 
a  journey  securely  ?" 

"  Aye,  noble  lady,  as  safely  as  ye  might  walk 
hence  to  the  altar-piece  in  the  priory  of  Keding- 
ton.  In  three  days  I  will  'gage  myself  to 
bring  ye  within  the  city  of  London."" 

"  We  will  then  along  to-morrow  eve,  boy,  at 
day-fall, '^  said  Mary,  "and  I  will  give  direc- 
tion to  help  ye  to  a  horse." 

"  That  were  not  well,  lady ;   it  would  seem 
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Strange  that  the  gipsy-boy  took  a  horse  from 
the  stables  of  Barnadiston  :  besides  it  is  not 
wanting;  I  can  supply  me  with  one  from  among 
our  people ;  and  at  day-fall  to-morrow,  ye  shall 
find  me  at  the  turn  of  the  great  road,  beyond 
the  village  of  Kedington,  leading  to  the  market- 
town  of  Haverhill.  But  have  you  considered, 
lady,  ye  must  win  Master  Biddulph  over  to 
your  purpose,  I  trow,  or  how  will  ye  pass  the 
castle  gate  ?" 

"  Hah  !  but  here  to-day,  how  know  ye,  boy, 
of  Henry  Biddulph,  and  his  charge  in  this 
castle?" 

"  Sure,  lady,  ye  would  think  me  little  gifted 
with  common  observation,  had  I  been  but  an 
hour  in  the  castle  without  knowing  the  prac- 
tices thereof 

"  Thou  art  a  sharp  lad,  I  doubt  not,"  re- 
marked Mary  ;  "  and  I  have  every  reliance  on 
thy  judgment  and  discretion:  for  Master  Henry 
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Biddulph,  I  will  so  order  him  that  our  road 
shall  be  clear.  In  the  meanwhile,  go  ye,  and 
fail  us  not  at  the  appointed  place  to-morrow 
eve." 

When  Alice  Soame  entered  the  cottage  of  her 
grandsire,  she  found  the  venerable  patriarch  of 
the  village,  holding  godly  discourse  with  Mas- 
ter Obadiah  Fairlove.  The  hearth  blazed  with 
the  cheerful  wood  fire,  and  the  old  man  was 
sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  while  the  puritan 
preacher  read  aloud  with  his  peculiar  nasal  twang 
some  passages  of  Holy  Writ.  Every  now  and 
then  explaining  the  figurative  language,  accord- 
ing, as  he  said,  to  the  humble  spirit  of  his 
judgment. 

"  Ye  will  observe,  Master  Soame,"  said  Oba- 
diah, "  how  that  servant  of  God,  Job,  in  his 
affliction  speaketh  of  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Deity  in  the  12th  chapter  and  24th  verse  of 
that  sacred  book,  known  unto  us  by  his  name. 
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'  He  taketh  away  the  heart  of  the  chief  of  the 
people  of  the  earth,  and  causeth  them  to  wander 
in  a  wilderness  where  there  is  no  way ;'  and 
again,  '  They  grope  in  the  dark,  without  light, 
and  he  maketh  them  to  stagger,  even  like  a 
drunken  man.'  And  even  so  it  is  like  to  be  in 
this  happy  land.  The  hearts  of  the  people  are 
turning  away  from  prudent  counsels,  and  they 
thirst  after  the  bloody-minded,  and  they  who 
rejoice  in  fierce  broils.  Surely,  of  a  certainty, 
God  hath  hardened  their  hearts,  and  the  sins  of 
the  people  smell  rankly.  God's  will  be  done. 
Master  Soame ;  truly  have  I  laboured  in  the 
vineyard  this  many  a  year,  preaching  all  charity, 
meekness,  and  godly  love ;  but  the  hearts  of  my 
congregation  are  turned  against  me,  since  they 
have  hearkened  unto  the  fierce  doctrines  of  Haba- 
kuk  Cant,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  preachers,  who 
go  about  stirring  up  strife  against  the  rulers  of 
the  land.     Verily,  no  good  can  come  thereof; 
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even  as  the  writer  of  plays  hath  it,  '  The  devil 
can  quote  Scripture  for  his  purpose.' " 

Alice  Soame  waited  until  Master  Obadiah 
had  made  an  ending,  and  then,  putting  her  arms 
affectionately  round  the  neck  of  her  grandfather, 
she  kissed  him,  and  implored  his  blessing,  "  for 
I  would  not  depart  without  thy  blessing,  my 
dear  grandfather.""  The  old  man  put  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  Alice,  saying,  "  God's  blessing 
be  with  you  ever,  my  child  !  But  what  mean 
you,  darling,  about  departing?  I  know  ye 
live  up  at  the  castle  of  late,  with  Mistress 
Milbank." 

'^  Aye,  my  dear  father,  but  I  am  going  a 
long  journey,  even  unto  London.  Thou  wilt 
comfort  the  old  man  in  my  absence,  Master 
Obadiah  Fairlove." 

"  I  have  long,  Mistress  Alice,"  said  the 
preacher,  looking  up  from  the  Bible,  and  rais- 
ing his  spectacles  from  off  his  sharpened  nose  ; 
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"  long  have  I  spoken  the  words  of  prayer  and 
consolation  with  Master  Soame,  and  he  is  of  a 
humble  and  holy  spirit.  It  is  not  like  I  should 
be  wanting:  unto  him  in  these  evil  times.  Ye 
were  used  to  be  gentle,  and  seeking  after  the 
Lord,  Mistress  Alice;  but,  fear  me,  ye  must 
have  fallen  away,  since  ye  talk  of  journeying 
to  London.  That  is  no  fit  place  for  a  young 
maiden,  and  I  would  fain  know  for  what  pur- 
pose ye  travel,  and  with  whom  you  consort." 

"  For  the  purpose.  Master  Obadiah,  I  cannot 
so  well  answer ;  but  I  go  to  pleasure  Mistress 
Milbank,  and  in  her  company,""  said  Alice. 
Grandfather,  you  will  not  fear  for  me,  since 
my  young  lady  bid  me  say  I  should  be  cared 
for  by  her." 

"  No,  my  child,"  said  the  old  man,  "  there  is 
no  better  or  kinder  hearted  lady  than  Mistress 
Milbank  in  the  land ;  and  much  as  I  shall  sor- 
row to  lose  you,  my  prettv  Alice,   for  awhile, 
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yet  I  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  commend  you  unto 
him  ;  ye  will  be  safe  with  our  young  lady." 

"  She  is  a  goodly  lady,  surely,''  remarked 
Master  Fairlove,  "full  of  many  charities,  and 
moved  with  a  sweet  spirit  towards  the  poor. 
Would  it  please  the  Lord  to  turn  her  heart 
from  the  abominations  of  Antichrist !  It  is  sad 
to  think  that  such  a  soul  should  be  permitted  to 
wander  in  the  darkness  of  the  false  worship. 
I  grieve  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Romish  rites 
should  yet  prevail  among  so  many  high-born 
nobles ;  and  I  fear  too  greatly  favoured  by  our 
anointed  king.  The  archbishop  and  the  hier- 
archy are  causing  the  true  religion  to  become  a 
hissing  and  a  scorn  among  the  righteous,  and 
the  wildest  sectarians  join  with  us  of  Geneva 
in  the  outcry  against  the  leaven  of  ancient  cor- 
ruptions which  the  Church  of  England  permits 
to  mingle  with  its  purity.  The  bishops  have 
exalted  themselves  into  tyrannical  ministers  and 
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advisers,  and  their  councils  partake  not  of  their 
holy  and  spiritual  offices.  They  are  narrow- 
spirited,  persecuting,  and  vindictive — presiding 
in  the  star  chamber,  and  countenancing  every 
arbitrary  act  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  They 
are  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  evil  designed, 
and  bringing  down  judgment,  and  a  day  of  fierce 
vengeance  on  their  own  heads.  There  shall  be 
a  cry  of  wailing,  and  the  mighty  ones  shall  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come.^' 

The  godly  Obadiah  would  have  continued, 
but  Alice  Soame,  kneeling  before  her  grand- 
father, demanded  his  blessing ;  and  the  old  man 
turning  his  dimmed  eyes  upward,  praying  with  a 
fervent  prayer,  that  the  Lord  would  shower 
down  blessings  and  prosperity  on  the  beautiful 
and  meek-spirited  Alice,  while  Master  Fair- 
love  began  to  sing  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  unto 
God,  who  was  great  in  Israel.  Alice  tarried  not, 
but  kissing  her  old  grandsire,  and  taking  an  af-  . 
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fectionate  leave  of  Master  Obadiah,  who  gave 
unto  her  much  godly  advice,  she  wended  her 
way  back  to  the  castle,  where  Mary  recounted 
to  her  all  the  plans  she  had  arranged  for  the 
journey ; — having  secured  the  services  of  the 
gipsy-boy,  and  the  good  offices  of  Master  Bid- 
dulph,  who  had  taken  it  in  charge  to  supply  fit 
horses  for  the  journey. 

"  Furthermore,"  said  Mary,  "  one  of  the  stout 
trusty  yeomen  of  Lord  Albert  will  bear  us  com- 
pany. So  you  see,  Alice,  my  love,  I  have  made 
fitting  arrangement,  and  we  need  scarce  fear  in^ 
terruption  on  the  road.  Old  Antony  Conyers 
will  doubtless  fume  and  swear  somewhat  loudly, 
and  greatly  will  the  honest-hearted  old  'squire 
fret  himself ;  but  we  shall  soon  satisfy  him  of 
our  safety,  and  then  will  it  be  a  merry  joke  with 
him,  and  gaily  will  he  laugh  at  the  boldness  of 
his  two  young  maidens,  as  he  is  wont  to  call  us. 
Of  course  he  will  tell  it  all  the  country  round 
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that  his  two  wild  birds  had  broken  their  jesses, 
and  taken  a  long  flight  beyond  the  hearing  of 
his  whistle.  Art  satisfied,  my  pretty  Alice? 
Think  too,  how  Lord  Albert  and  Wilfred  will 
be  surprised  to  find  us  in  London  ?" 

While  these  things  had  been  passing  at  the 
Hall  of  Barnadiston,  Albert  had  enacted  the 
part  of  a  gallant  cavalier,  obtaining  for  himself 
a  high  name  for  feats  in  arms,  and  all  the  exer- 
cises of  chivalry.  And  not  only  in  jousting,  the 
mimicry  of  war,  did  he  excel,  but  in  the  "  im- 
minent deadly  breach,"  and  in  tlie  shock  of 
trampling  squadrons  in  fierce  encounter  :  the 
war  cry  of  the  Barnadiston  was  the  rallying 
watch  word,  and  the  heron-plumed  crest  of  his 
ancestors  soared  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
leading  the  van  of  battle.  It  was  in  such 
scenes  that  Albert  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  shine; 
hot-blooded,  youthful,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
a  soul  of  daring,  he  rushed  into  the  fray  as  a 
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banquet  meet  for  heroes,  and  his  animated  ges- 
ture, and  warrior  courage,  would  have  struck 
fire  into  the  heart  of  a  craven.  Skilled  in  all 
the  exercises  of  arms,  active,  athletic,  and  reso- 
lute, there  were  few  who  could  abide  him  in  sin- 
gle encounter ;  and  the  bearing  of  their  gallant 
lord  inspired  his  followers  with  an  emulation 
that  rendered  them  generally  successful  in  a 
charge,  while  the  war  cry  of  the  Barnadiston, 
"  Be  firm,  and  strike  home !"  scattered  dismay 
among  the  foe.  When  Sir  Philip  Maulerever 
fell,  overpowered  by  numbers,  the  rapid 
char^^e  of  Lord  Albert  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day  ;  and  when  Buckingham  fought  gallantly, 
the  last  of  his  army  on  the  fatal  beach  of  the 
Isle  of  Rhe,  Albert,  De  Walden  and  Wilfred 
Conyers  were  the  last  who  quitted  the  shore. 
In  that  expedition  the  Barnadiston  fleshed  his 
maiden  sword,  and  gave  earnest  of  a  fame  which 
might  have  been  realized  afterwards  in  the  fair 
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fields  of  his  native  land,  where  the  bright  swords 
of  the  cavaliers  were  stricken  down,  and  their 
chivalric  spirit  brought  low,  beneath  the  barbed 
horse  of  Cromwell,  and  the  firm  pikes  of  the 
sons  of  freedom.  The  often-taught  lesson,  read 
to  the  unfortunate  Charles  by  his  aroused  sub- 
jects, should  be  a  warning  to  future  tyrants, 
that 

''  Freedom's  battle  once  begun^ 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding-  sire  to  son. 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." 

An  ominous  gloom  spread  over  England 
when  the  news  transpired  of  the  ill  success  of 
the  great  armament  sent  out  under  the  favourite 
and  lord  general,  and  when  Buckingham  re- 
turned with  his  shattered  forces,  the  star  of  his 
ascendant  was  for  ever  vei'Ied,  save  in  the 
opinion  of  his  too  indulgent  and  obstinate  mas- 
ter, who   received  him  with  as   much  honour 
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and  favour  as  though  he  had  returned  triumph- 
ant. And  so  little  did  he  regard  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  minister  and  friend,  that,  despite 
the  public  clamour,  he  once  more  set  him  forth, 
not  "  to  conquer,  but  to  die,"  by  the  hand  of 
an  excited  enthusiast. 

On  his  return  to  court,  Albert  was  received 
with  particular  marks  of  distinction  by  a  mo- 
narch who  was  afterwards  himself  celebrated  as 
a  skilful  leader  in  the  field,  and  a  brave  warrior 
among  the  bravest.  Had  the  cavaliers  generally 
possessed  firmness,  patient  valour,  and  discipline, 
their  royal  master  and  able  general  might  have 
ended  the  war,  beneath  the  brow  of  Edge-hill ; 
but  the  love  of  plunder  saved  England  on  that 
day  from  the  frightful  consequences  of  the  tri- 
umph of  prerogative  and  divine  right.  The 
queen  also,  the  fascinating,  foolish,  yet  intrigu- 
ing Henrietta,  held  forth  her  hand  in  the  midst 
of  the  splendid  circle,  where  she  presided  over 
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the  beauties  of  the  English  court.  Raising 
the  Barnadiston  with  a  gracious  smile,  and 
thanking  her  gentleman  of  the  chamber  in 
having  comported  himself  so  valiantly  in  the 
wars  ;  "  We  shall  hold  you,  my  Lord  Barna- 
diston, to  be  one  of  our  own  special  following." 
And  from  that  day  forward,  Albert  was  looked 
upon,  as  indeed  he  was,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Queen's  party,  who  became  so  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious among  the  people,  and  were  more 
feared  by  the  parliamentarians,  from  their  un- 
compromising and  perfect  devotion  to  their 
royal  master  and  mistress.  They  were  com- 
posed principally  of  the  most  ancient  nobility  of 
the  land — many  of  them  of  the  Catholic  per- 
suasion— most  loyal,  and  embued  with  the  chi- 
valrous spirit  of  ancient  days;  for  the  most 
part,  the  great  leading  families  for  many  gene- 
rations in  their  respective  counties,  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  their  royal  mistress.     The 
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elegant  and  accomplished  Newcastle,  the  loyal 
Digby,  the  determined  Northampton,  and  the 
chivalrous  Barnadiston,  were  looked  upon  as  the 
leaders  of  this  party.  And,  but  for  the  unwise 
appointment  of  Prince  Rupert  to  command 
jointly  with  Newcastle  in  the  north,  the  cove- 
nanters and  parliamentarians  must,  after  raising 
the  siege  of  York,  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
north  without  having  the  opportunity  of  re- 
trieving their  affairs  by  the  battle  of  Long 
Marsten  Moor,  and  the  Queen's  army,  as  it  was 
called,  might  have  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
war. 

The  day  after  Albert  Barnadiston  had  ar- 
rived in  London  from  the  expedition  to  the 
Isle  of  Rhe,  Wilfred  Conyers  asked  him  if  he 
had  heard  aught  from  Kedington. 

"  Nothing,  Conyers,"  said  Albert,  "  and  it 
troubles  me  the  more,  since  Will  Thursby  was 
dispatched  across  the  country,  with  tidings  of 
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our  safe  arrival;  and  I  much  wonder  that  we 
have  had  no  greeting  from  them.  Indeed,  Wil- 
fred, so  soon  as  the  necessary  business  is  ar- 
ranged here  I  shall  hasten  down,  for  my  heart 
yearns  to  visit  the  home  of  my  fathers,  and 
those  who  are  dear  to  me,  as  the  fountain  of 
fresh  water  in  the  desert  to  the  thirsting  Arab. 
After  perils  escaped,  and  some  renown  acquired, 
how  grateful  is  it  to  be  welcomed  by  those  we 
love,  and  are  beloved  by — to  roam  over  the 
scenes  of  our  early  and  happiest  recollections — 
to  pause  on  each  spot,  while  busy  memory  re- 
calls the  trifling  incidents,  perhaps  unheeded  at 
the  time,  but  which  are  sanctified  by  the  lapse 
of  time — the  winding  walk,  the  wooded  dale, 
some  small  shrub  shot  upward  into  the  goodly 
tree,  the  stream  bubbling  of  bye-gone  days ; 
and  if  with  these  the  familiar  faces  of  our 
earliest  love  are  smiling  our  welcome,  and  wan- 
der with  us,  joyously  reminding  us  of  our  hum- 
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ble  and  innocent  pursuits,  surely  we  are  repaid 
for  our  absence.  I  long,  Wilfred,  to  hear  the 
voice,  and  look  upon  the  cheerful  countenance 
of  your  father — to  behold  the  blooming  beauty 
of  the  lovely  Mary — to  see  around  me  the 
happy  and  garrulous  tenantry  feasting  in  my 
halls — and,  more  than  all,  I  would  bow  me 
down,  Conyers,  at  the  tomb  of  my  sainted  mo- 
ther, and  pray  that  her  bright  spirit  watch 
over  me.  Often  in  the  tented  field,  in  the  cold, 
stillness  of  the  star-lit  night,  have  I  aroused  me 
from  my  couch,  and  mused  fondly  of  Barnadis- 
ton  and  its  placid  repose,  undisturbed  by  the 
rude  tumults  of  the  world.  And  as  the  pale 
moon  arose,  I  bethought  how  her  hallowed  light 
must  glisten  over  the  sylvan  solitude  and  massy 
turrets  of  the  lordly  castle  of  my  ancestors. 
If  the  hand  of  war  should  ever  rudely  deface  the 
beauties  of  those  lovely  valleys,  and  strike  down 
the  ivy-mantled  towers  of  Barnadiston,  conse- 
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crated  to  the  renown  of  our  feudal  ages,  some 
mighty  fragment,  some  shattered  wall,  may  be 
the  mute  but  eloquent  record  of  vanished  glory ; 
but  may  God  avert  such  a  consummation,  or 
may  the  winding-sheet  be  my  fold  before  that 
fatal  hour.  All  is  perishable,  and  decay  will 
crumble  into  dust  the  prince's  palace  and 
the  peasant's  cot.  '  The  spider  hath  wove  its 
web  in  the  imperial  palaces  of  Caesar — the  owl 
stands  sentinel  on  the  towers  of  Afra  Siab. 
The  poet  of  Persia  probably  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  sentiment  he  has  so  beautifully 
expressed,  while  contemplating  the  grass-grown 
courts  and  scattered  ruins  of  Persepolis  or  Ec- 
batan,  some  scattered  and  moss-covered  relic  of 
the  once  pleasant  white  house  of  Khoosro  Juvouz 
who  tore  and  flung  the  letter  of  the  prophet 
into  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates;  and  of 
whom  Mahomed  said,  '  Even  for  this  deed  shall 
his  kingdom  pass  away,  and  his  race  shall  be 
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hunted  out  of  the  land,'  which  saying  was  lite- 
rally fulfilled  by  the  death,  and  the  subsequent 
flight  of  his  grandson  Yezdizerd,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cadesia,  where  the  religion  of  the  Magi, 
and  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides  sunk  beneath 
the  ascendancy  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet. 
Think,  Wilfred,  how  we  should  look  upon  the 
desolation  of  our  beloved  Kedington,  with  only 
the  bare  walls,  overgrown  with  noxious  weeds ; 
the  abode  of  the  venomous  viper,  and  the  habi- 
tation of  birds  of  night,  circling  round  the  de- 
serted and  neglected  places,  where  kings  and 
nobles  were  feasted,  and  where  the  revelry  and 
loud  laugh  of  a  hundred  retainers  were  wont  to 
resound — hooting  the  dirge  of  the  bye-gone 
warrior  of  an  ancient  and  long  honoured  line  ! 
But  no— away  with  all  sad  forebodings;  the 
people  are  attached  to  my  house,  and  so  long 
as  I  can  wield  a  sword,  the  armed  heel  of  an 
enemy  shall  never  press  my  halls.     Is  it  not 
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Strange,  AVilfred,  that  we  have  neither  heard 
from  Kedington,  and  that  Thursby  is  not  re- 
turned ?" 

"  Thursby,  my  lord,"  said  Wilfred,  "  could 
scarcely  be  back  until  to-day,  and  it  may  be 
near  the  fall  of  night  before  we  shall  see  him. 
The  roads  are  deep  and  dirty,  and  doubtless 
ride  heavily,  somewhat  against  a  speedy  return; 
but  should  no  accident  prevent  him,  we  shall 
surely  receive  intelligence  this  eve.  Had  aught 
untoward  occurred,  it  must  have  been  heard 
by  your  kinswoman,  the  Lady  Maulerever. 
Have  ye  heard  aught,  my  lord,  of  a  second 
armament,  to  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Rochelle, 
under  the  lord  general  ?'' 

"  No,  Wilfred ;  and  were  there  one,  I  should 
not  be  forward  to  serve  under  Buckinofham. 
Little  honour  is  there  to  be  obtained  under  such 
a  leading." 

"  It  is,  however,   in  people's  mouths,"  said 
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Wilfred,  "  and  my  Lord  de  Walden  speaks  of 
it  as  a  thing  determined  on  ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  that  dangerous  noble  has  severed  his  con- 
nexion with  Buckingham  and  the  court  party. 
I  saw  him  but  awhile  since  in  close  converse 
with  Eliot  and  Pym ;  and  he  seems  to  have  em- 
braced, not  only  the  opinions  of  the  Presbyterian 
chiefs,  but  likewise  to  have  adopted  their  dress 
and  manner.  I  suspect  Lord  de  Walden  will 
soon  prove  himself  one  of  the  bitterest  and 
most  uncompromising  enemies  of  the  court  and 
episcopacy.  Some  rumour  did  I  also  mark  of 
an  impeachment  of  my  Lord  of  Buckingham, 
wherein  De  Walden  will  be  mainly  serviceable. 
A  disappointed  man,  and  with  abilities  such  as 
Lord  de  Walden 's,  is  ever  to  be  apprehended. 
There  is  a  dark  spirit  of  malignity  and  intrigue 
about  that  noble  which  renders  him  a  most  fear- 
ful adversary;  and  his  nature  is  of  that  sort 
that  never  is  at   rest  when    he  sees  a  greater 
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than   himself.     Such  men  are  never  at  heart's 
ease." 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised,  Wilfred,*"  re- 
marked Albert,  "  at  any  change  in  De  Walden. 
He  is  the  slave  of  ambition,  and,  I  think,  un- 
principled withal — of  a  keen,  shrewd  under- 
standing. He  has,  without  doubt,  weighed  well 
the  chances  held  forth  for  his  own  particular 
aggrandizement ;  and  perfectly  conversant  with 
the  increasing  desire  for  great  changes  in  this 
nation,  and  observant  of  the  strong  current  of 
popular  opinion  setting  in  to  favour  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  those  who  are  forward  for  the 
advocacy  of  liberty,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
arbitrary  and  unlawful  measures  of  the  King, 
De  Walden  has  adapted  himself  to  the  rising 
fortunes  of  the  predominating  sectarians.  There 
are  many  others  who  will  follow  his  example, 
but  few  who  will  have  the  talent  to  turn  them 
to  the  account  which  he  will  do.     His  master 
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spirit  will  assume  an  ascendancy  wheresoever  it 
shall  please  to  range.  How  like  you,  Wilfred, 
the  present  state  of  affairs  ?" 

"  But  little,  my  lord  ;  for  though  loyal  and 
most  true  to  my  king,  I  cannot  approve  of  the 
oppression  of  my  country.  Evil  counsellors  sur- 
round our  noble  monarch,  and  blind  him  to  the 
condition  of  his  people.  If  the  present  arbitrary 
course  of  measures  be  pursued,  there  will  be  an 
outcry  throughout  the  land." 

"  So  do  I  deem,  Wilfred,  myself,  and  boldly 
will  I  stand  forward  in  my  place  for  the  redress 
of  all  just  grievances ;  but  I  fear  me  much,  if 
these  humble,  psalm-singing  sectarians  once 
taste  the  fruits  of  power,  they  may  urge  matters 
further  than  any  good  and  loyal  subject  should 
desire.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  able  and 
active-minded  men,  capable  of  forming  great 
plans,  and,  moreover,  stedfast  and  obstinate  in 
their  undertakings :    and  truly,  Wilfred,  as  I 
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would  desire,  like  every  freeborn  Englishman, 
to  check  the  usurpations  and  unjust  acts  of  the 
crown  in  this  present  time,  yet  do  I  pause 
upon  the  consequences ;  for  it  always  has  been 
the  nature  of  the  triumph  of  liberal  principles, 
that  they  are  never  satisfied  with  an  ovation, 
but  must  enjoy  a  splendid  triumph,  which,  after 
all,  ends  in  being  chained  to  the  chariot  of  some 
conquering  victor.  How  did  the  saturnalia  of 
the  excess  of  liberty  end  with  the  old  Roman  ? 
— in  the  bloody  tyrannies  of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
and  the  firm  establishment  of  the  unbounded 
despotism  of  the  Caesars.  What  were  the 
dreadful  effects  of  the  preponderating  spirit  of 
democracy,  in  the  Athenian  institutions ;  the 
atrocious  murder  of  their  successful  generals, 
after  the  victory  of  ^^gospotamus;  and  the 
eventual  subjugation  of  their  country,  and  tlie 
ruin  of  their  commonwealth,  by  the  bribery  and 
arms  of  Philip  ?  Look  at  the  Italian  republics 
VOL.  II.  ,  L 
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in  the  middle  ages, — torn  into  fierce  factions — 
the  arena  of  strife  for  rival  families,  who  de- 
luded their  native  cities  with  the  blood  of  their 
own  kindred  and  fellow-citizens.  But  it  may 
be  objected  that  the  Italian  republics  were  ever 
tinged  with  the  leaven  of  oligarchy;  and  so, 
Conyers,  must  every  republic  be,  more  or  less, 
so  soon  as  the  tyrant  is  destroyed  by  the  aroused 
vengeance  of  the  people:  it  is  the  impulse  of 
human  nature  to  strive  to  seize  the  rod  of  su- 
premacy and  power ;  and  either  wealth,  very 
extraordinary  talent,  and  sometimes  unblushing 
effrontery  and  powerful  eloquence,  will  com- 
mand influence,  and  influence  will  generate  into 
authority  ; — a  fact  which  is  borne  out  by  the 
rise  of  the  Medici  at  Florence,  the  Dorias  at 
Genoa,  and  the  stadtholders  in  Holland.  The 
lion  roams  king  among  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  the  eagle  soars  the  superior  lord  of  the 
birds  of  the  air ; — so  among  men,   from   the 
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smallest  societies  to  the  largest  states,  either 
united  in  the  bonds  of  civilization,  or  plunged 
in  utmost  barbarism,  nature  has  so  ordained 
that  some  should  possess  qualifications  that  ob- 
tain the  ascendancy  over  their  fellow-men  ; — 
some  rising  to  consideration  and  authority,  in 
peaceable  times,  by  the  ever-commanding  force 
of  intellectual  capacity;  in  revolutions  or  fo- 
reign war,  by  successful  daring  and  military 
genius.  The  republic  of  Plato  could  never  be 
realized  amidst  the  conflicting  passions  of  tlie 
human  race  ;  and  the  experience  of  every  age 
and  of  every  country  has  shown,  that  the  system 
of  an  hereditary  monarchy,  under  wholesome 
restrictions,  is  the  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  general  happiness  and  security  of  mankind. 
Theoretically,  it  may  seem  absurd  that  a  foolish 
son  should  necessarily  succeed  to  a  wise  father ; 
but  it  possesses  this  practical  advantage,  that  it 
crushes   intrigues,    and    the   wild   ambition   of 
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powerful  subjects,  and  more  particularly  of 
military  adventurers.  Of  all  the  frightful  curses 
entailed  upon  a  country,  nothing  can  compare 
,vith  the  despotism  of  armed  legions :  fickle  and 
oconstant — formidable  to  their  chiefs,  oppres- 
sive to  their  fellow- citizens — mutinous,  and  often 
cowardly,  in  the  defence  of  their  country — 
surrounding  their  leader  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  victory,  and  forcing  the  purple  upon  him — 
deserting  him,  perhaps,  in  the  moment  of  trial, 
peculiarly  illustrating  the  melancholy  remark  of 
the  philosophic  Julian,  QavaroQ  (po(j(pwpioQ  kui 
fjoipa  KyaTair)v.  under  Otho  and  Vitellius — wast- 
ing the  strength  of  the  empire  in  civil  broils — 
after  the  fierce  murder  of  Pertinax,  shamelessly 
disposing  of  the  imperial  diadem  by  public  auc- 
tion, upholding  the  bloody  tyrannies  of  a  Nero 
and  a  Caracalla — in  a  fit  of  ungovernable  in- 
surrection, plunging  their  weapons  into  the 
bosoms  of  Galba  and  Alexander  Severus.   When 
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once  a  state  falls  under  the  dominion  of  her 
camp,  she  is  irretrievably  lost.  Anarchy,  blood- 
shed, rivalry,  confusion — every  vice  that  stains 
human  nature,  prevail ;  and  the  furious  shouts 
of  an  armed  multitude  surrounding  the  throne, 
with  angry  looks  and  drawn  swords,  is  a  sure 
prelude  to  the  downfall  of  a  mighty  empire." 

"  Under  a  weak  and  incapable  prince,"  said 
Wilfred,  "  and  during  the  strife  of  rival  com- 
petitors, the  excesses  of  an  army  are  usually 
dreadful;  but  beneath  the  despotism  of  ex- 
traordinary genius,  the  awe  of  the  iron  dis- 
cipline of  a  companion  in  arms,  who,  from 
superiority  of  daring  hardihood  or  successful 
generalship,  shall  have  been  raised  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  fellow  soldiers,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  that  a  military  force  is  highly 
advantageous  to  the  state,  preserving  it  from 
anarchy,  conserving  the  strictest  order,  and 
defending    it    from    external  attacks.     Such  a 
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despotism,  under  a  Julius  Caesar,  a  Trajan, 
a  Julian,  or  a  Majorian,  might  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  the  general  diffusion  of  hap- 
piness, and  the  prosperity  of  mankind.  Under 
the  commanding  capacity,  and  rare  sagacious- 
ness  of  such  men,  virtue  and  talent  are  sure 
to  be  encouraged,  and  the  most  humble  may 
hope  for  distinction  in  accordance  with  their 
merits.  Justice  will  be  protected  and  enforced, 
oppression  prevented,  and  the  arts,  sciences, 
manufactures,  and  every  species  of  industry 
will  flourish,  and  be  encouraged  under  the 
protecting  arms  of  a  disciplined  and  orderly 
soldiery,  looked  upon  as  a  splendid  pageant  in 
peace,  a  terror  only  to  their  enemies  in  the 
field.  And  even  under  the  inflexible  disci- 
pline of  an  Aurelian,  or  the  crafty  policy 
of  a  Diocletian,  they  may  be  a  salutary  and 
useful  body ;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  dread- 
ful   evil,    formidable    alike   to    their   enemies 
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and  the  peaceful  citizens  of  their  country ; 
at  all  times,  like  their  own  weapons,  requiring 
a  skilful  and  determined  hand  to  wield  them. 
A  king  unsupported  by  a  military  force,  is  a 
mere  phantom,  the  slave  to  the  caprices  and 
passions  of  legislative  assemblies.  At  the  head 
of  an  army,  he  may  become  a  cruel  and  ty- 
rannical oppressor.  Under  the  boundless  sway 
of  the  Caesars,  Rome,  victorious,  diffused  ci- 
vilization over  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe. 
Beneath  a  suspicious  and  cruel  oligarchy, 
Venice  rose,  from  amidst  her  sea-weed,  the  tri- 
umphant mistress  of  the  seas — the  days  of  her 
democracy  were  those  of  the  glory  of  Athens. 
The  arbitrary  reign  of  Elizabeth  raised  Eng- 
land to  a  just  pre-eminence  in  the  scale  of 
nations.  The  crisis  seems  now  fast  approach- 
ing, when  a  struggle  shall  commence,  whether 
we  are  to  be  the  abject  slaves  of  an  absolute 
king,    or    the    free    citizens    of  a  limited   mo- 
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narchy ;  and  the  fierce  conflict  of  opinions  once 
opposed  in  the  field,  may  either  be  the  death- 
blow of  our  privileges,  or  the  destruction  of 
our  monarchy.  For  myself,  my  lord,  I  am 
bound  to  your  fortunes,  and  wherever  the 
heron  crest  of  the  Barnadiston  shall  float,  there 
shall  the  sword  of  Wilfred  Conyers  be  found 
to  uphold  it." 

"  And  that  plume,  Wilfred,  shall  only  wave, 
where  honour  shall  justify  the  cause.  God 
avert  the  curse  of  civil  strife  from  these  realms ; 
but  if  ever  it  should  come  that  my  royal  mas- 
ter is  forced  to  stand  for  his  just  prerogatives, 
it  were  not  well  that  a  Barnadiston  were  found 
wanting  on  such  a  day.  But  if  the  fight  shall 
be  only  for  the  abasement  of  a  too  great  au- 
thority, though  I  would  not  arm  against  my 
king,  still  would  I  not  give  my  countenance  to 
his  unjust  usurpations,  should  we  be  cursed 
Avith  civil  broil.     W^ilfred,  every  thing  is  to  be 
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feared  from  the  boundless  ambition,  and  un- 
scrupulous principles,  of  such  men  as  De 
Walden." 

Wilfred  was  about  to  continue  his  obser- 
vations, when  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Will  Thursby,  mudded 
from  head  to  foot,  and  bearing  about  him  all 
the  marks  of  hard  riding,  and  with  it  an  ex- 
pression of  extraordinary  dismay  on  his  counte- 
nance. 

'"  I^etters  from  Master  Antony  Conyers,"  he 
said,  bowing  low  to  Albert ;  "  for  your  lord- 
ship and  the  young  Master  Wilfred." 

''  In  a  moment  they  were  seized,  and  opened, 
and  an  exclamation  of  horror  proceeded  ?it 
the  same  instant  from  both  Albert  and  Wil« 
fred. 

"  Good  God,  Mary,  my  own  loved  Mary 
fled,  it  is  not  known  whither — left  the  castle  in 
the  night,  two  days  since,  under  the  connivance 
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of  Master  Henry  Biddulph.  Curse  upon  my 
softness !  how  could  I  be  so  mad  as  to  place 
such  a  one  in  trust !  O,  Wilfred,  all  my 
cherished  hopes  are  gone,  the  freshness  of 
my  heart  is  blasted :"  and  pressing  his  brows 
with  both  his  hands,  Albert  wept  aloud  in  the 
agony  of  soul.  A  flush  of  unusual  hectic  passed 
athwart  the  pale  marble  countenance  of  Wil- 
fred, when  he  read  the  first  few  lines  from  his 
father,  announcing  the  strange  disappearance 
of  Mistress  Milbank,  and  Alice  Soame  ;  and  he 
uttered  a  sudden  cry  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, while  the  letter  dropped  unheeded  from 
his  hand;  but  after  taking  a  hasty  stride  through 
the  room,  he  muttered,  "  It  cannot  be,  Alice 
Soame  can  do  no  wrong— there  is  something  in 
this  we  know  not  of;"  and  taking  up  the  letter 
again,  he  seemed  to  devour  each  character. 
'Tis  strange — gone,  and  no  motive  assigned. 
"  You  will  see,  my  son  Wilfred,  that  Master 
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Biddulph  must  have  been  mainly  engaged  in 
this  business,  since  he  has  command  over  the 
stables,  and  the  horses  could  not  have  been 
taken  without  his  concurrence ;  and  moreover, 
he  has  disappeared,  which  throws  the  more 
suspicion  on  him." 

"  Biddulph,"  soliloquized  Wilfred,  "  I  ever 
misdoubted  him,  and  if  there  be  any  treachery 
in  this  business,  his  life-blood  shall  of  a  surety 
answer  for  it.  It  is  most  strange,  and  quite 
beyond  my  comprehension.  Hah,  Thursby, 
well  you  may  wear  that  look  of  surprise  and 
dismay.  You  are  an  honest  and  observant  lad; 
could  you  gather  no  information  touching  this 
sorry  matter  among  the  servants  at  the  castle, 
or  in  the  village  ?''^ 

"  Why,  Master  Wilfred,  it  were  quite 
awsome  to  see  the  taking  on  of  the  old  'squire. 
I  went  down  to  the  castle,  according  to  order, 
without    sparing  of  my  steed,  and  just  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  village,  I  meets  the  'squire 
on  Bluff  Harry,  with  a  heap  o**  the  mounted 
yeomen,  and  so  soon  as  he  knowed  it  were  T, 
he  shouts  out,  '  Saw  ye  the  young  ladies  on  the 
road  ?'  and  I  stood  a-gaping,  for  the  'squire 
spoke  loud  and  fierce,  as  he  does  when  he  is  an 
angered.  '  You  fool !  what  are  you  staring 
at  ?  I  say,  did  you  meet  Mistress  Milbank,  and 
Alice  Soame,  on  your  way  down  ?'  '  No,'  says 
I.  'Then  ride  ye,  my  men,'  says  the  'squire, 
'  all  different  roads,  and  leave  not  a  man  or 
woman  unquestioned ;  and  make  inquiries  at  all 
the  publics,  and  at  every  house  :  ye  will  all 
return  to  the  castle  at  nightfall,'  and  our 
horsemen  galloped  off  divers  ways.  *  Thurs- 
by,'  said  the  'squire,  and  large  tears  rolled 
down  our  good  old  squire's  face,  '  we  are 
disgraced  before  the  world ;  there  is  ]\Iis. 
tress  ]Milbank,  and  Alice  Soame,  both  made 
away  from  the  castle  in  the  strangest  manner, 
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and  we  know  not  where  they  are  gone,  or  with 
whom.  Surely  this  will  be  grievous  news  for 
my  young  lord,  and  my  son  Wilfred.  Go  ye 
in,  Thursby,  and  refresh  yourself  and  your 
horse,  while  I  write  this  sad  tale.  Ye  must 
not  spare  spur  on  your  way  back  to  London 
to-night.'  *Well,  Master  AVilfred,  I  finds  all 
the  servants  in  a  terrible  taking,  some  say  o''one 
thing,  and  some  another;  but  most  on  'em 
talked  a  mort  of  a  quick-witted  gipsy  boy, 
that  was  a  long  time  with  our  young  lady 
in  the  library;  and  some  said  as  how  the  tire- 
woman that  was  Mistress  Mary's,  who  had 
gone  away  with  the  young  ladies,  was  no  better 
than  she  should  be.  And  so,  among  *em  all, 
they  talked  so  foolish  like,  I  couldn't  make 
nothing  out  o'  their  nonsense ;  so  I  eats  a  bit, 
and  down  I  goes  to  old  Soame's,  down  there 
at  the  cottage,  and  I  finds  the  old  man  quite 
hale  and  venerable,  sitting  with    the  minister, 
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Master  Fairlove,  as  he  'most  does  a  reading 
of  the  holy  Scriptures;  and  I  says,  'Master 
Soame,  there's  a  sad  affliction  up  at  the  castle. 
The  young  ladies  have  quitted  the  castle,  and 
gone,  no  one  knows  where.'  And  so  Master 
Obadiah  Fairlove  cries  out,  'The  Lord  be  with 
them  ! '  '  The  Lord  protect  them  truly,'  said  I ; 
'  but.  Master  Fairlove,  you  seem  to  take  this 
business  but  lightly;  let  me  tell  you,  'tis  a  grave 
and  serious  thing,  that  two  fine  young  ladies 
should  have  gone  away  from  their  proper 
homes,  and  nobody  knows  whither." 

"  Ye  are  but  foolish,  Thursby,  and  simple," 
said  old  Soame,  *'  to  think  so  lightly  of  my 
grand-daughter  Alice,  and  Mistress  Milbank. 
God's  grace  be  upon  them  ;  know  ye  not,  they 
are  gone  on  especial  affairs  to  London,  and  in 
sure  keeping  ?" 

"  Hah  !  said  he  so,"  cried  Wilfred,  "  then 
all  will  be  right:"  and  Albert,  who  from  the 
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moment  that  he  had  read  old  Conyer's  letter, 
appeared  sunk  in  the  utmost  despair,  sprung 
from  his  chair,  asking  twenty  incoherent  ques- 
tions in  a  breath. 

"  Be  tranquil,  my  lord,"  said  Wilfred ; 
"  there  is  some  mistake  in  this  mystery,  which 
will  sogn  be  cleared  up ;  old  Soame  could  never 
have  been  so  at  ease,  if  there  had  been  any 
danger." 

"  O  Wilfred  !  talk  not  of  tranquillity — I  am 
on  the  rack.  Good  God  !  what  could  have  im- 
pelled my  beautiful  Mary  to  such  a  step? 
There  it  is,  Wilfred;  there,  your  father 
says  of  a  surety,  the  young  ladies  have  fled 
from  the  castle  with  Master  Henry  Biddulph." 

"  True,"  remarked  Wilfred,  "  but  he  may 
not  have  known  so  much  as  old  Soame  per- 
haps did.  Mistress  Milbank  may  have  formed 
some  romantic  project,  which  she  knew  my 
father  would  oppose,   and  in  which    Alice  has 
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joined  with  the  concurrence  of  her  grandfather. 
I  know  Alice  Soame,  my  lord,  would  do 
nothing  to  grieve  that  venerable  old  man;  but, 
Thursby,   told   not   my   father    what    Master 

Soame  had  said ''"' 

"  Aye,  that  I  did ;  I  ran  back  to  the  castle, 
quite  joysome,  and  I  made  account  to  the 
'squire  of  what  I  had  heard  at  old  Soames's 
cottage ;  but  he  were  in  a  terrible  taking,  and 
bid  me  to  horse,  and  on  the  spur  to  London  : 
and  so  I  come  away,  but  now  the  young  ladies 
a'n't  here,  I  fear  the  old  man  were  deceived." 
"  Send  forth  my  retainers,  Wilfred  Conyers.'' 
"  Aye,  my  good  lord ;  but  it  will  be  better 
to  pause  awhile.  I  feel  assured,  from  the  man- 
ner of  old  Soame  to  Thursby,  and  especially 
the  unnatural  calmness  of  Master  Obadiah 
Fairlove,  with  respect  to  Alice  Soame,  who  is 
pleasant  to  his  sight  and  lovely  to  behold,  as 
the  godly  divine  expresseth  himself,  that  they 
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are  in  sure  keeping,  and  probably  at  this  mo- 
ment nearer  to  us  than  we  imagine;  besides, 
you  will  notice  that  my  father,  in  his  rough 
impatient  temperament,  would  not  regard  that 
which  Thursby  told  unto  him,  and  therefore 
has  he  put  the  worst  construction  on  the  busi- 
ness. I  will  myself  make  inquiry  at  the  house 
of  your  noble  kinswoman,  the  Lady  Maulerever, 
and  rely  upon  me  to  use  every  exertion  to  find 
the  fugitives." 

"  And  I  will  send  missives  down  to  all  my 
kindred.  Pray  God  that  Mary  may  have  only 
resolved  to  visit  some  of  those  noble  ladies  who 
were  wont  to  frequent  the  castle  during  my 
blessed  mother's  lifetime.  But  I  am  troubled 
about  the  disappearance  of  Master  Henry  Bid- 
dulph.  His  early  breeding  may  have  used  him 
to  acts  of  treachery.  He  never  found  favour  in 
your  sight,  Wilfred." 

"  I  have  never  liked  Master  Henry  Bidduloh 
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certainly,  my  lord  ;  and  yet  it  were  but  justice 
to  him  to  say,  saving  my  prejudice  against  his 
rearing,  which,  by  his  own  account,  was  none  of 
the  best,  I  have  no  other  ground  to  take  ex- 
ception at  him.  My  father  has  spoken  of  him 
as  a  skilful  man  of  the  war  ;  and,  moreover,  he 
is  well  learned  in  the  strengthening  of  fortalices 
and  the  like  thereof,  which  indeed  he  has  ex- 
hibited in  respect  to  the  castle,  which  is  more 
fully  capable  of  a  stout  defence,  more  particu- 
larly on  the  side  towards  the  priory,  where  it 
was  but  too  vulnerable  before.  In  all  such 
duties  Master  Biddulph  is  to  be  approved  of, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  find  him  alike  faithful  and 
expert  in  all  other  affairs.  Touching  his  sudden 
departure,  at  the  same  time  with  Mistress  Mil- 
bank  and  Alice  Soame,  I  take  it  he  may  have 
been  ordered  in  attendance,  in  which  case  he 
would  scarcely  dispute  the  will  of  the  lady; 
and  this    is  of  the   more  likelihood,  since   he 
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alone  could  have  supplied  the  horses,  having 
the  control  over  the  stables.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances therefore,  my  lord,  I  shall  not  be 
greatly  apprehensive  till  further  inquiry,  and 
search  be  made." 

"  I  am  but  ill  at  ease,  Wilfred,  and  shall  go 
forth  myself ;  surely  De  Walden  cannot  be  the 
mover  in  this  sorry  business.  By  my  life  I  will 
unto  him  ;  and  however  nature  may  have  gifted 
him  with  the  power  of  veiling  his  countenance, 
I  will  look  into  his  very  soul.  It  were  but 
poor  chance  for  him,  if  he  have  dared  to  busy 
himself  in  aught  that  concerns  the  honour  of 
my  house." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  his  age  — 
The  tricks  of  youth,  the  follies  of  the  page. 

Lara. 


Night  had  closed  around  the  lordly  turrets  of 
Barnadiston,  and  the  challenge  of  the  warders 
echoed  along  the  battlements  which  prolonged 
the  deep  swell  of  the  human  voice,  heard  in  the 
still  calm  of  a  cold  star-lit  eve.  The  watch  had 
gone  their  rounds,  and  the  hush  of  repose 
seemed  to  rest  over  the  lordly  mansion  of  the 
old  Barnadistons.     No  breath  of  air  broke  the 
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silence  of  the  deep  landscape,  shadowed  forth 
beneath  the  mild  glistening  of  the  pale  moon, 
whose  silvery  light  touched  with  beauty  the 
surrounding  scenery,  while  the  myriads  of  bright 
stars  shone  resplendently  in  the  boundless  fir- 
mament, the  azure  harbingers  of  clear  piercing 
frost. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road  from  the  village  of 
Kedington,  a  horseman  in  a  huge  wrapping 
cloak  was  mounted  on  a  spirited  palfrey,  while 
another  figure,  evidently  that  of  a  slight  youth, 
sat  on  a  stout  hackney  with  his  left  arm  passed 
through  the  reins  of  two  small  ponies  of  the 
forest  sort,  furnished  with  pad  saddles,  used  by 
the  market-women  in  those  days.  The  elder 
horseman  appeared  to  feel  the  biting  forest,  be- 
neath which  the  very  herbs  might  be  heard 
crisping,  for  he  drew  his  riding- cloak  closer 
around  him,  and  stooped  his  face  down  on  the 
neck  of  his  noble  horse ;  but  the  slighter  youth, 
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who  was  indeed  lightly  clad  for  the  season  of 
the  year,  scarcely  regarded  the  pinching  of  the 
bitter  air,  or  probably  his  young  blood  was  not 
so  sensitive  of  cold  ;  moreover,  he  continued  to 
strike  his  hands  and  arms  alternately  across  his 
chest,  thus  keeping  up  a  constant  circulation, 
which  rendered  him  insensible  to  the  keenness 
of  the  atmosphere.  They  both  were  evidently 
watching  with  anxious  looks  the  path  leading 
from  the  castle  of  Barnadiston  ;  and  as  the 
moon  rose  higher  in  the  heavens,  gleaming  efful- 
gently  queen  amidst  the  starry  firmament,  the 
cloaked  horseman  turned  his  head  frequently, 
and  with  marked  impatience  in  the  direction  of 
the  castle. 

"  Your  eyes,  may  be,  are  keener  than  mine ; 
see  you  nothing  ?""  he  said  to  his  companions. 

"  Aye,  master,  even  as  ye  speak — there  are 
other  shadows  than  the  trees,  and  moving  to- 
wards us— bring  up  the  horses  then  ;"  and  in 
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another  minute  he  reined  up  by  the  side  of 
Mistress  Milbank  and  Alice  Soame. 

"  We  shall  have  but  a  cold  ride,  fair  ladies/"* 
said  the  elder  horseman,  "  but  the  moon  taketh 
her  path  in  unclouded  majesty,  and  favoureth 
our  undertaking ;  ye  will  fain  take  advantage 
of  her  beams  and  get  onward  in  the  journey. 
It  were  well  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
'squire'*s  prickers,  for  it  is  like  he  will  dispatch 
horsemen  in  search  ;  but  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  every  bye-path  through  these  deep  wood- 
lands and  through  the  lone  glades  of  Epping 
Forest,  and  I  will  lead  you  where  none  of  the 
bold  troopers  of  Barnadiston  know  of;  three 
hours  of  sharp  riding,  and  we  are  safe  from  all 
following." 

"  How  is  this  ?  We  expected  not  to  find  you 
here.  Master  Biddulph  ;  but  some  stout  yeoman, 
and  my  young  guide  there,  the  gipsy-boy." 

"  True,  lady,''  said  Biddulph,   "  but   I  am 
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bound  in  the  deepest  debt  of  gratitude  to  Lord 
Albert,  and  I  would  fain  show  some  sense 
thereof,  by  offering  my  poor  services  to  those 
who  are  dear  unto  him.  Further,  lady,  I  were 
but  a  sorry  fellow^  to  leave  to  another  a  duty  of 
such  deep  concern  which  I  could  myself  under- 
take." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  you.  Master  Biddulph  ; 
and  though  I  have  no  fear  of  any  danger,  I  am 
glad  of  such  a  protector ;""  and  patting  her 
palfrey  on  the  neck,  Mary  sprung  into  the  sad- 
dle with  the  assistance  of  Biddulph,  while  the 
boy,  who  was  no  other  than  the  gipsy  lad, 
assisted  Alice  and  the  tire  woman  of  Mary  on 
to  their  ponies,  and  the  whole  party  went  off 
at  a  round  canter,  diverging  from  the  high 
road,  and  journeying  along  the  bridle  paths 
which  intersected  the  country,  known  to  Henry 
Biddulph  in  the  days  of  roving  lawless- 
ness. 
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Brooding  over  schemes  of  treachery  and  mis- 
chief, Adrian  de  Walden,  the  revengeful  and 
unforgiving,  lay  reclined  on  his  couch. 

"  Fool  that  I  was  to  leave  to  the  hand  of 
my  page,"  it  was  thus  he  soliloquized,  "  that 
which  I  could  have  made  sure,  or  I  might  have 
done  the  deed  by  hired  assassins.  But  no; 
'twas  better,  too— that  boy  Palikar  would 
never  betray  me — no  torture  would  wring  a 
confession  from  that  fierce  soul,  and  the  mere 
hireling  bravos  might  have  told  a  tale  that 
would  have  ruined  even  De  Walden.  Albert 
Barnadiston  !  accursed  be  the  name  ;  it  is  as  a 
shibboletli  on  my  tongue,  a  very  blister.  Proud 
boy,  vain  of  thy  fleeting  renown,  thou  shalt 
not  escape  me  yet ;  but  I  must  work  cautiously, 
yet  surely,  to  my  revenge.  Psha !  the  fickle, 
the  vain,  the  brainless  Buckingham  favoureth 
him.     Let  it  be  so.     They  may  both  be  swept 
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away.  Albert  hath  dared  publicly  to  slight 
my  resentment;  and  shall  the  man  live  who 
hath  crossed  my  path  of  love  or  ambition  ? 
Never !  as  soon  shall  the  icy  worm  be  deprived 
of  its  human  feast,  as  I,  sooner  or  later,  shall 
be  baulked  of  my  revenge.  These  eyes  shall 
be  feasted  with  his  death-wound,  and  gloat  over 
his  last  agony  !  I  will  hunt  his  footsteps  to 
the  grave  as  surely,  though  perhaps  as  slowly, 
as  the  sleuth  hound.  Palikar  !  thou  art  my 
chief  instrument:  bred  in  the  tents  of  gipsies, 
I  have  made  thee  a  fit  tool  to  carry  forward  my 
designs,  and  thou  hast  a  fidelity  beyond  corrup- 
tion. Smooth-tongued,  expert,  daring,  and 
sharp-witted  withal,  knowing  no  law  but  mine, 
and  most  apt  at  impositions.  Fools  that  they 
were,  to  believe  my  tale  of  the  Anatolian  boy. 
If  we  cannot  circumvent  so  unsuspicious  and 
open  a  nature  as  the  Barnadiston's,  we  are  but 
poor  neophytes  in  deception.     I  fear  it  not ;   I 
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will  work  myself  into  the  confidence  of  this  de- 
tested Albert,  if  it  be  but  to  betray  him  the 
more  certainly.  But  I  must  beware  of  that 
pale,  dark-haired  Conyers ;  he  is  shrewd,  calm, 
and  of  deep  discernment — of  a  spirit  contem- 
plative and  most  determined.  There  is  a  depth 
of  thought,  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
about  that  young  man,  that  renders  him  most 
dangerous :  besides,  he  is  of  a  courage  not  to 
be  daunted — a  thorn  in  my  side,  and  a  shield 
to  his  lord;  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
far  beyond  the  warranty  of  his  years.  To 
conquer  at  odds  is  greater  honour,  and  De 
Walden  shall  not  be  baffled  in  his  revenge  by 
breathing  man.  Of  all  joys,  there  is  none 
sweeter  than  revenge,  won  by  our  own  perse- 
verance, and  by  the  exertion  of  our  own  abih- 
ties.  But  it  requires  dissimulation,  apparent 
plausibility  and  craft,  to  win  our  purposes. 
We  must  stoop  to  flatter,  fawn  upon,  and  dis- 
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arm  the  suspicion  of  the  object  of  our  hatred ; 
and    in    the    moment    when    the    victim    shall 
esteem    himself   secure,    to     crush     his    most 
cherished    hopes,  and    wither    the    fond    aspi- 
rations of  his  heart,    to  urge  him  forward    to 
despair  and  destruction  ;  to  view  him  haggard 
and  worn  down  with  fierce  excitement  in  the 
gambler''s  den,  or  writhing  beneath  the  torture 
of  an  upbraiding  conscience,  dying  each  hour 
of  his  life,  and  turning  away  with  a  sickening 
feeling  from  all  those  pleasures  which  could  once 
amuse.     The  consummation  of  vengeance  is  to 
watch   the   slow    torture — to    triumph   secretly 
over  the  fearful  misery,  the  work  of  our  own 
designs,  which  is  destroying  a  hated  enemy  by 
inches.     The  mere  blow  of  the  assassin  cannot 
compare  with  the  glory  of  such  a  full  feast  of 
vengeance.     I  would  satiate  my  gaze,  like  the 
American  savage,  with  the  pangs  of  a  foe,  be- 
fore I  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.     The  sight  of 
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Albert  Barnadiston  is  as  an  aspic  to  my  sight ; 
and  I  will,  like  some  venomous  spider,  weave 
such  a  web,  and  enmesh  him  in  some  toil, 
wherein  he  shall  vainly  struggle ;  and  if  I  fail 
therein,  either  he  or  De  Walden  shall  fall  in 
deadly  fight." 

Thus  pacing  his  apartment,  his  handsome 
features  satanized  by  the  working  of  the  vilest 
passions,  Adrian  de  Walden,  the  accomplished 
courtier,  the  gay  cavalier,  the  witty,  the  lively, 
the  admired,  was  but  a  fiend  in  human  form ; 
and  though,  perhaps  at  the  least,  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  we  may  hope  there  are  not  many 
who  could  so  systematically  determine  to  pur- 
sue a  fellow-creature  to  his  ruin,  yet  there  are 
many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  who  rejoice  in  the  mi- 
series of  the  human  race.  Many  an  enemy 
assumeth  the  name  and  appearance  of  a  friend, 
more  surely  to  dupe  the  generous-minded,  unsus- 
pecting and  open-hearted.     Rochefoucault  has 
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truly  said,  that  mankind  are  pleased  with  the 
misfortunes  of  their  friends ;  and  in  the  state 
of  over-refined  civilization,  wherein  the  heart 
becomes  corrupted  and  debased,  he  is,  generally 
speaking,  very  right.  Selfishness,  low  cunning, 
adulation,  and  all  the  vices  which  can  degrade 
mankind,  are  encouraged,  and  flourish.  And 
the  fatal  ruin  of  the  young,  the  ingenuous,  and 
the  high-spirited,  scarcely  calls  forth  any  other 
observation  than,  "  Hah,  I  always  said  it  would 
be  so ;"  and  instead  of  sympathy  and  compas- 
sionate feeling,  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
rather  pleased,  and  plume  themselves  upon 
their  own  infallibility,  in  having  foreseen  and 
foretold  the  misfortunes  that  have  overwhelmed 
the  unfortunate.  It  has  flattered  their  discern- 
ment, and  they  are  gratified  at  the  fulfilment  of 
their  oracular  predictions.  But  these  feelings 
are  only  prevalent  in  a  corrupt  and  heartless 
state  of  society,  when  all  the  fine  energies  and 
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high  feelings  of  a  people  are  extinguished,  and 
they  have  fallen  into  debasement, — when  they 
learn  to  practise  and  glory  in  fraud, — when  cir- 
cumvention meets  with  applause,  and  wealth 
has  obtained  an  unbounded  and  unnatural  in- 
fluence,— when  gold  has  become  the  great  mam- 
mon of  a  nation's  worship,  virtue  is  chased  out 
of  the  land,  and,  like  the  fleece  which  Jason 
won  from  Colehos,  the  rich  prize  invites,  and 
sinks  almost  without  an  effort  into  the  daring 
hand  of  the  first  invader.  It  is  not  amidst  the 
dissipations  and  vortex  of  the  senseless  and  de- 
luded victims  of  fashion,  that  the  bright  germs 
of  the  human  soul  can  be  nurtured.  Their 
minds  are  blighted  by  the  silly  and  unwearied 
chase  of  trifles — their  whole  existence  may  be 
comprised,  not  in  the  perfection  of  eloquence,  as 
the  Athenian  orator  had  it,  action — action — ac- 
tion ;  but  in  trifle — trifle — trifle.  A  man  of  the 
strongest   and    finest    capacity,    mingling    fre- 
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quently  among  such  deluded  creatures,  becomes 
tinged  with  their  abominations ;  for,  after  all, 
we  are  the  children  of  imitation  and  example, 
and  those  splendid  qualities  which  God  hath 
given  unto  man  for  the  highest  purposes,  to  be 
exerted  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  for  the 
diffusion  of  happiness  among  his  unfortunate 
fellow-beings,  are  wasted  beneath  the  glaring 
and  destructive  thousand  lights  of  the  festive 
liall,  or  amidst  the  eternal  tattle  of  crowded 
streets,  where  the  sickly  votaries  of  fashion  pass 
each  other,  smiling  ghastly  amidst  joy.  These 
are  the  wretches,  and  the  like,  to  whom  the 
saying  of  Rochefoucault  is  no  more  than  the 
meting  out  of  justice — "  they  find  a  pleasure  in 
the  misfortunes  of  their  friends;"  like  the  toad, 
who  nourishes  its  bloatino^  and  disgusting  ex- 
istence  on  the  rankest  exhalations,  their  lives 
are  sustained  upon  the  venom  of  scandal,  and 
the  noxious  vapours  of  the  lowly  marsh  are  not 
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more  malignant  than  the  breath  of  their  de- 
traction. It  is  among  the  wild  savages,  un- 
polluted by  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  that  we 
must  seek  for  the  ennobling  attributes  of  man 
— honour  and  fidelity,  courage,  patience  and 
generosity,  and  all  charitableness.  When  the 
Spartans  departed  from  the  simple  institutions 
of  Lycurgus,  and  were  cursed  with  a  desire  for 
riches,  they  lost  all  their  manly  superiority 
above  the  rest  of  the  Greeks. 

It  was  mid-day,  and  De  Walden  flung  him- 
self restlessly  on  his  couch,  overcome  by  his 
emotions.  The  cold,  clammy  perspiration  ga- 
thered on  his  smooth  marble  forehead,  and  the 
lip  of  scorn  quivered  unconsciously.  His  right 
hand  was  clenched,  and  he  lay,  pale  and  terrible, 
pillowing  his  head  upon  his  left  arm.  The 
door  of  the  apartment  was  slightly  tapped,  and 
De  Walden  in  a  moment  sprung  up,  assuming 
his  wonted  composure  to  welcome  some  visitor, 
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when,  gliding  in  with  his  usual  slow  and  silent 
step,  the  page  Palikar,  habited  ih  his  Asiatic 
dress,  stood  before  his  master,  proffering  the  ac- 
customed salutation  of  the  East. 

''  Thou  art  sooner  returned  than  I  expected 
thee,  boy  ;  hast  done  my  bidding  ?*" 

"  To  the  letter,  my  noble  lord.  I  have  been 
admitted  to  the  castle  of  Barnadiston,  and  have 
examined  its  strength." 

"  What  number  of  men  do  they  muster  within 
the  walls  ? — and  what  watch  keep  they  ?  How 
are  they  commanded  ?" 

"  An  hundred  stout  retainers,  my  lord,  hold 
the  keep  of  Barnadiston,  and  the  battlements 
bristle  with  ordnance  of  the  smaller  sort,  such 
as  culverins,  drakes,  and  the  like.  To  the 
south,  facing  the  priory  of  Kedington,  the  moat 
has  been  widened,  and  the  walls  raised  and 
strengthened.  The  father  of  Wilfred  Con- 
yers,  a  stout  old  warrior,  devoted  to  the  House 
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of  Barnadiston,  has  the  command.  Warders 
and  sentinels  are  there  in  sufficient  num- 
bers—the guard  is  too  good  to  permit  a  sur- 
prise." ' 

"  And  you  think  it  capable  to  stand  a  siege?'''' 

"  It  could  scarcely  resist  a  well  appointed 
force,  my  lord,  beyond  a  few  days.'' 

"But  you  think,  boy,  it  would  be  proof 
against  any  desultory  attack  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  lord  ;  unless  there  were 
friends  within."" 

"  ""Tis  well :  noted  you  aught  in  particular 
regarding  the  inmates  of  the  castle — how  do 
they  stand  affected  to  Lord  Albert  ?" 

"  True  as  this  steel  to  my  hand,  my  lord  ; 
entirely  devoted,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  at  the  bidding  of  their  suzerain.  The 
feudal  notions  are  still  very  prevalent  in  opi- 
nion, though  not  in  force  in  that  secluded  part 
of  the  country.     With  respect  to  the  inmates  of 
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the  castle — 1  found  them  somewhat  rude  in 
speech  and  manner,  but  kind-hearted  and  most 
hospitable.  The  old  man,  the  'squire  they  called 
him,  the  father  of  Wilfred  Conyers,  was  rough 
with  me,  and  would  have  given  me  ungentle 
usage,  were  it  not  for  a  peerless  lady,  who  in- 
terfered in  my  behalf,  and  bade  me  enter  the 
castle,  and  relate  the  fortune  of  the  late  ex- 
pedition.*' 

"  You  assumed,  then,  your  zingaro  dress  and 
ways  ?'^ 

"  Even  so,  my  lord  ;  I  called  to  my  aid  all 
the  remembrances  of  my  early  age  and  educa- 
tion. I  played  the  newsmonger,  and  told  every 
servant  maid  that  she  would  be  married  within 
the  year." 

"  But  the  lady,  boy  ;  who  was  she  ? — and  of 
what  complexion  ?''' 

"  Beautiful,  exceedingly,  my  lord ;  and  I 
hear  the  betrothed  of  Lord  Albert  Barnadis- 
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ton,  an  orphan  maid  in  the  family,  and  of  a 
most  surpassing  fairness." 

"  Hah,  say  you  so — the  betrothed  of  the 
Barnadiston;"  and  the  countenance  of  De  Wal- 
den  brightened,  as  with  a  happy  thought.  "  Is 
she  lovely,  and  merry-eyed  withal  ?^' 

"  Lovely,  my  lord,  beyond  the  usual  love- 
liness of  her  sex; — graceful  as  the  swan  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  as  stately.  No  in- 
trusive glance  could  abide  the  scorn  of  her 
beautiful  lip,  and  proud  eye;  and  yet  is  she 
mild  and  full  of  gentleness  and  love."" 

"  Methinks,  boy,  thou  art  smitten  with  this 
fair  lady.  She  would  thank  thee  for  thy 
praise.^' 

"  Not  so,  my  lord.  I  speak  of  her  beneath 
her  deserts  ; — a  fairer  creature,  and  of  more 
winning  manner,  yet  free  from  all  lightness  and 
frivolity,  I  have  not  seen.     She  is  possessed  too 
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of  a  ready  presence  of  mind,  and  a  dash  of 
daring."" 

''  Your  knowledge  of  this  fair  lady,  boy,  is 
too  recent  to  know  much  of  her  qualities.  Her 
beauty  is  more  quickly  apprehended."" 

"  In  this  instance,  my  noble  lord,  I  may 
judge  somewhat,  since  the  lady  entrusted  her- 
self to  my  guidance,  and  I  have  journeyed 
in  her  company  for  three  days/' 

"What  mean  you,  sirrah,  by  such  jesting? 
I  am  in  no  humour  to  be  trifled  with." 

"  I  had  hoped,  my-  noble  lord,  that  I  had 
never  been  wanting  in  respect  to  so  kind  a  mas- 
ter. Nor  am  I  given  to  joke  In  your  presence : 
— that  the  lady,  Mistress  Milbank,  together 
with  her  companion  and  friend,  Mistress  Alice 
Soame,  and  a  tire  woman,  and  one  Master  Henry 
Biddulph,  the  lieutenant  at  Barnadiston  Cas- 
tle,   under  'squire  Conyers,    have   been  jour- 
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neyirig  with  me  for  three  days,  is  as  true  as 
that  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  my  noble 
lord." 

"  Hah  ! — I  see  it  now  ;  and  you  have  decoyed 
them  here  to  deal  with  as  may  seem  fit  for  my 
judgment." 

The  boy  nodded  assent. 

"  And  where  have  you  left  the  party  ?" 

"Within  a  few  miles  of  the  city.  I  have 
been  sent  forward  to  find  the  house  of  the  Lady 
Maulerever,  a  kinswoman  of  Lord  Barnadiston's, 
under  whose  protection  Mistress  Milbank  is 
about  to  place  herself." 

"  Tell  me,  how  you  were  chosen  as  a  guide, 
and  what  has  brought  the  lady  to  London  ?*" 

"  My  avocation  as  a  gipsy  probably  pointed 
me  out,  I  presume,  as  a  person  likely  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  roads,  and  the  ways  thereof. 
AVhat  may  have  brought  the  fair  lady,  I  cannot 
guess,  since  she  can  keep  her  own  secret,  and 
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cares  not  to  trust  it  too  lightly  ;  but  I  would 
wager  it  is  from  some  anxiety  about  Lord  Bar- 
nadiston.  She  was  greatly  moved  when  I  re- 
lated the  story  of  the  last  fight,  wherein  the 
lord  general,  and  all  the  noble  English  lords,  so 
bravely  carried  themselves.  I  spoke  as  if  I  had 
heard  it  from  one  of  our  people,  who  had  left 
them  yet  fighting  on  the  strand; — so  that  the 
lady  knew  not  of  the  safe  return  of  the  arma- 
ment." 

"  And  in  her  anxiety  to  hear  intelligence  of 
Lord  Albert^  you  think  her  to  have  undertaken 
this  journey  ?" 

'^  Such  is  my  belief,  my  lord."" 

"  Where  did  you  doff  your  gipsy  gear  ?" 

"  At  the  outskirts  of  the  town.'' 

"  Would  the  lady  and  her  party  recognize 
you  in  your  present  costume  ?" 

'*  Most  surely,  no  !  Henry  Biddulph,  with 
whom  I  consorted  chiefly  on  the  journey,  is  a 
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rough  soldier,  and  skilled  in  all  the  business  of 
the  wars,  and,  like  most  of  his  brethren  in  arms, 
is  not  over-gifted  with  intellect,  neither  is  he  a 
close  observer,  save  it  were  some  enemy,  and 
then  he  might  note  his  thews  and  limbs.  He 
is  a  proper  man  of  the  wars,  with  a  thick  head, 
stout  arm,  and  iron  frame.  As  for  the  ladies,  I 
was  but  little  in  their  company,  beyond  the 
tending  of  them  during  the  ride,  and  then,  save 
one  with  another,  they  scarcely  spoke.  Perhaps 
it  were  well  so,  for  Mistress  Alice  Soame, 
though  a  most  quiet  and  gentle  maiden,  hath  a 
countenance  which  speaks  of  quick  perception 
and  intelligence." 

De  Walden  bit  his  lip,  and  paced  the  apart- 
ment for  some  time,  as  though  revolving  some 
scheme  in  his  busy  mind — every  moment  ut- 
tering broken  sentences  to  himself.  At  length 
he  came  up,  and  earnestly  gazed  on  the  dark 
and    unfathomable    lineaments    of    Palikar. — 
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"  Impenetrable  ! — but,  no — I  will  not  do  you 
the  injustice  to  question  your  fidelity  to  me. 
Thou  hast  proved  it  by  deeds  more  eloquent 
than  words,  but — this  may  aid  towards  the  ful- 
filment of  my  vow  of  vengeance  against  the 
Barnadiston." 

'*  Hie  thee  back  in  thy  present  garb,  and  find 
means  to  win  the  confidence  of  this  Biddulph. 
Lead  him  to  think  the  gipsy-boy  has  either 
strayed  away,  or  purposely  absconded,  and 
then  offer  to  conduct  the  party  to  the  house 
of  Lady  Maulerever.  This  must  be  done,  and 
you  will  then  come  to  me  for  further  direc- 
tions.'' 

"  It  were  well  then,  my  lord,  to  destroy  the 
good  hack  that  brought  me  here,  in  order  more 
effectually  to  impose  on  Master  Biddulph.  It 
will  bear  a  better  air  of  probability  that  the 
gipsy-boy  should  have  stolen  off  with  the 
horse,  and  was  in  no  wise  likely  to  return." 
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"  Destroy  whatever  you  like.  I  give  you 
free  commission  to  act  your  will ;  but  mind  ye 
accomplish  my  desires.  Within  three  hours  let 
me  hear  that  the  betrothed  of  the  Barnadiston 
is  at  the  house  of  the  Lady  Maulerever." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

They  seem'd  even  then  that  twain  unto  the  last^ 
To  have  forgot  the  present  in  the  past ; 
To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate. 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate. 

Lara. 

Quitting  the  woodlands  of  Thurlow,  Henry 
Biddulph  led  the  way  over  the  open  champaigne 
flats  and  heaths,  which  extended  in  uninterrupted 
levelness  for  many  a  league  beyond  the  village 
of  Wither sfi eld 5  and  the  ancient  township  of  the 
Lords  of  De  Walden ;  and  as  the  stars  dimmed 
faintly    in  the  firmament,  and   the  moon  gra- 
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dually  veiled  her  crescent  horn,  while  the  gay 
streaks  of  morn  dappled  the  changing  sky,  the 
party  entered  a  low  hostel,  about  five  miles  be- 
yond Saffron  Walden,  and  about  two  from  the 
high  road  to  London.  Since  Biddulph  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  keeping  somewhat  aloof 
from  the  common  tract,  both  Mary  and  Alice 
were  sufficiently  exhausted  from  their  long  and 
midnight  ride  to  be  glad  of  some  repose,  and 
though  the  accommodation  was  but  poor,  it  was 
as  welcome  at  the  moment  to  the  weary  as  the 
spacious  chambers  of  Barnadiston. 

Taking  such  refreshment  as  nature  demanded, 
the  two  friends,  and  their  tire  woman,  retired 
to  rest,  while  Henry  Buddulph  and  the  gipsy- 
boy  prepared  to  do  justice  to  a  plentiful  supper 
of  fried  bacon  and  eggs. 

"  Well,  boy,"  said  Biddulph,  raising  a  horn 
of  frothy^^^e  to  his  Hps,  "  here's  to  the  sound 
sleep  of  the  fair  ladies  in  our  charge ;  and  ever 
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may  it  be  your  luck  to  travel  in  such  company. 
By  what  name  am  I  to  call  ye  ?" 

*'  Among  men  am  I  known  as  Will  the  ped- 
lar bov,  and  therefore  that  must  suffice  you  ; 
but  among  the  tents  of  my  own  people  I  have 
many  names.  The  child  rarely  bears  the  name 
of  his  father  among  us.  We  practise  not  the 
rites  of  christening,  and  we  are  distinguished 
principally  by  our  actions." 

"  I  have  met,  Will,  in  my  wilder  days,  many 
of  your  people  in  their  wanderings,  and  have 
ever  been  curious  about  their  customs.  Heard 
ye  ever  whence  your  ancestors  came ;  for  your 
swarthy  colour,  and  straight  features,  show  you 
not  of  Europe  ?'' 

"Tradition,"  said  the  boy,  *' assigns  our 
origin  in  the  sunny  lands  of  the  East ;  but  we, 
in  our  migrations,  lost  all  traces  of  our  ances- 
tors. Some  of  our  people  glory  in  t|jeir  descent 
from  the  ancient  dwellers  in  Mizraim,  from  the 
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great  Rameses,  and  they  who  built  the  splendid 
cities  of  Memphis  and  of  Thebes,  who  recorded 
their  acts  in  hieroglyphics — those  characters 
unknown  to  the  generations  of  the  present  day ; 
while  there  are  others  who  would  deduce  us 
from  the  tribes  of  Israel,  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity by  Shalmanezar ;  while  others  maintain 
us  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Pallic  hordes — 
they  of  the  shepherd  race,  who  have  at  various 
times  overturned  the  mighty  monarchies  of 
Asia.  All  that  we  believe  is,  that  we  are  de- 
rived from  a  remote  people,  who,  in  the  olden 
times,  were  of  great  renown,  and  far  advanced 
in  civilization,  before  Europe  emerged  from 
barbarism.  From  the  confines  of  farthest  India, 
even  unto  the  inhospitable  regions  of  the  north, 
the  small  encampments  of  our  roving  families 
may  be  found  ;  but  since  the  days  of  the  fierce 
Attila,  the  scourge  of  God,  we  have  multiplied 
greatly  in  the  land  of  Bohemia,  and  hence  have 
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we  acquired  the  general  name  of  Bohemians. 
Whatever  may  have  been  our  misfortunes,  we 
boast  that  the  women  of  our  blood  have  never 
mingled  with  the  men  of  strange  countries  ; 
and  therefore  is  it  that  we  have  preserved, 
throughout  so  many  generations,  the  marked 
distinctiveness  of  our  peculiar  caste.  No  pure- 
born  gipsy  woman  was  ever  known  to  a 
stranger.      It  is  death  by  our  laws." 

"  And  mean  you  to  say,  ye  have  laws  distinct 
from  the  laws  of  the  land  where  you  are  na- 
turalized ?"  said  Biddulph. 

"  Surely  we  have :  though  we  are  amenable  to 
your  code,  we  have  nevertheless  our  own,  which 
are  equally  binding  by  voluntary  submission, 
and  reverenced  as  the  bequeathment  of  our 
eastern  forefathers.*" 

"  And  ye  are  contented  to  lead  the  wretched 
lives  ye  do,  wandering  about  in  ragged  tents, 
exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons  ?'' 
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"  Aye,  we  rather  pride  ourselves  therein. 
We  are  one  of  the  branches  of  the  great  nomadic 
race,  who  have  for  ages  delighted  in  a  roving 
independence,  and  who  have  never  consented  to 
the  luxuries  of  cities,  truly  styled  by  us  the 
habitations  of  slaves.  The  sandy  desert  and 
the  rich  pasturage,  the  wooded  valley  and  the 
bleak  mountain,  are  equally  our  homes;  and 
the  filthy  tent,  free  to  move,  is  dearer  to  us 
than  the  peasant's  cot  or  the  lordly  palace.  We 
want  not  the  ruins  of  the  massy  pile  to  stand  as 
the  memorials  of  our  by-gone  greatness.  The 
lineaments  of  our  race,  preserved  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortunes  and  of  climates,  suf- 
ficiently bespeak  us  of  a  high-born  people,  the 
descendants  of  no  vulgar  stock.  The  kings  and 
nobles  of  the  West,  who  pride  themselves  so 
much  upon  ancestral  honours,  might  be  proud 
of  our  lineage." 

*'  Ever    have   I  found   the  wanderers,""   said 
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Biddulph,  "  proud,  amidst  their  poverty  ;  and 
since  ye  cherish  such  high  recollections,  I  am 
not  surprised  that  your  ways  are  not  the  ways 
of  the  generality  of  mankind.  I  trow,  however, 
ye  are  faithful,  and  to  be  trusted  by  those  who 
have  rendered  ye  any  kindness." 

"  Not  always,  Master  Biddulph.  We  despise 
the  charity  that  relieves  us  with  the  hand,  and 
taunts  us  at  the  same  time.  The  harsh  word 
we  put  against  the  kind  act,  and  we  hold  the 
balance  to  be  equal  towards  such  persons ;  and 
we  find  many  such,  who  dole  forth  their  acts  of 
charity,  in  order  to  indulge,  uncontrolled,  a 
spirit  of  insulting  reproach.  It  is  towards  those 
only  who  are  equally  kind  to  us  in  word  and 
deed,  that  we  feel  bound  en ;  and  they  may 
command  our  good  offices,  even  to  our  lives. 
A  generous  confidence,  such  as  the  noble  lady 
whom  we  escort,  wins  our  regard.  There  is  but 
one  in  the  world  whom  I  would  serve  before 
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her,  and  to  him  I  am  devoted,  soul  and 
body." 

"  And  whither  go  ye,  at  the  end  of  this  our 
journey  ?" 

"  That  may  be  as  the  wind  blowethc  My 
steps  are  free  to  roam  to  the  east  or  west,  north 
or  south ;  farther.  Master  Biddulph,  we  answer 
not  lightly  any  questions  of  our  whereabout : 
suffice  it  for  you,  that  I  do  the  bidding  of 
your  mistress."  And  resting  his  head  against 
the  wall,  the  gipsy-boy  folded  his  arms  across 
his  breast,  land  in  a  few  minutes  fell  into  a  deep 
slumber ;  while  Henry  Biddulph  drew  closely 
around  liim  his  large  wrapping-cloak,  and  dis- 
posed himself  to  rest. 

••'  Well,  boy,"  said  Mary,  as  they  journeyed 
onward  towards  th,e  capital  on  the  following 
day,  "  have  ever  you  been  in  London  ?'' 

"  Often,  noble  lady  ;  it  is  part  of  our  business 
to  learn  the  names  and  character  of  the  principal 
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nobility  and  gentry  who  frequent  the  court, 
and  also  to  witness  the  pomp  and  pageantry  that 
surrounds  the  sacred  person  of  the  king,  in 
order  that  we  may  answer  such  questions  as  are 
often  put  to  us  by  the  simple  country  folk.  We 
should  be  but  poor  news  carriers  if  we  were  not 
able  to  say  much  of  the  great  personages  in  the 

realm." 

"  In  your  visits  then,  my  boy,  to  the  great 
city,  ye  may  sometime  have  chanced  to  hear  of 
the  family  of  the  Maulerevers  ?" 

"  Often,  noble  lady  :  who  has  not  heard  of 
the  chiefest  and  most  accomplished  warrior  of 
the  land  ?  He  it  was  who  fell  fighting  at  the 
Isle  of  Rhe,  and,  I  take  it,  was  the  head  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Maulerever." 

"  True,  he  was  so,  boy  ; — think  you,  ye 
could  conduct  me  to  the  dwelling  of  that 
family  ?^' 

"  The  dwellings,    noble  lady,    in  the   great 
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city,  are  many  ;  nor  have  I  ever  frequented  the 
house  of  the  Maulerevers." 

"  But  ye  could  find  it,  may  be  ?" 

"  Doubtless,  by  inquiry,  I  could  be  directed 
thereto." 

"  Well  then,  Alice,"  said  Mary,  "  we  will 
even  wait  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
send  the  boy  forward  to  find  the  house  of 
the  kinsfolk  of  Lord  Albert.  It  were  not  fitting 
that  young  maidens  like  us  should  be  exposed 
to  the  curious  gaze  of  the  multitudes  of  a  city. 
We  will  e'en  await  the  return  of  the  boy,"  said 
Mary,  turning  round  to  Master  Biddulph,  "  at 
some  decent  hostel  in  the  suburbs.  I  trow  ye 
can  so  manage  it." 

"  Certainly,  noble  lady,  we  may  rest  at  Wood- 
ford, which  is  a  small  village  within  an  easy 
distance  of  the  town,  until  the  boy  shall  return. 
To-morrow,  at  an  early  hour,  we  shall  be 
there  ;   and  the  lad  may  gain  the  heart  of  the 
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city  from  thence  by  two  hours'  easy  riding. 
He  will  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  house 
of  the  Maulerevers." 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  the 
party,  on  the  following  morning,  rested  at 
Woodford.  The  gipsy-boy,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  dark-eyed  page  of  De  Walden,  sent 
down,  by  that  noble,  with  some  missives  to  his 
lady  mother ;  and  directed,  for  some  future  evil 
purpose,  to  learn  the  strength  and  resources  of 
the  castle  of  the  Barnadiston ;  fo  gain  every 
information  touching  the  family,  and  how  the 
people  stood  affected  to  their  present  lord ;  and, 
further,  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  some  person 
in  authority  at  the  castle, — took  leave,  for  the 
present,  of  Mistress  Milbank,  fully  purposing 
to  do  her  bidding;  but  prior  to  its  performance, 
the  habit  of  duty  led  him  to  the  apartment  of 
De  Walden,  where  we  have  seen  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  furtherance  of  some  scheme, 
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congenial  to  the  intriguing  and  unforgiving 
character  of  his  lord.  And  such  was  the  entire 
devotion  of  Palikar  to  the  will  of  De  AValden, 
that  he  would  not  shrink  from  the  commission 
of  any  dreadful  deed,  were  it  by  the  command 
of,  or  even  did  he  deem  it  would  be  pleasing  to, 
his  lord.  There  was  in  the  character  of  Pali- 
kar a  great  admixture  of  evil  and  of  good  ;  and 
either  might  have  preponderated,  to  the  almost 
extinction  of  the  other,  dependent  upon  what 
hands  he  should  have  fallen  into.  His  parents 
had  suffered  an  ignominious  death  ;  and  De 
Walden,  then  a  boy,  led  away  the  disconsolate 
and  abandoned  child,  from  the  gaze  of  the  mul- 
titude, to  the  lordly  hall  of  his  father ;  and 
nourished  the  orphan  gipsy-boy  with  the  love 
and  protection  of  an  elder  brother;  changing 
the  humble  appellation  of  Will,  to  the  more 
sounding  name  of  Palikar,  or  sword-bearer. 
Deeply  sensible  of  his  obligations  to  the  De 
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Walden,  the  young  Palikar  swore  by  the  souls 
of  his  murdered  parents,  that  he  would  conse- 
crate his  life  to  the  services  of  his  protector. 
Daring,  expert,  and  of  a  stubborn  disposition, 
fearless,  and  apt  in  the  acquisition  of  all  know- 
ledge, he  became  a  ready  instrument  to  forward 
all  the  dark  designs  of  De  Walden.  Gifted 
with  an  extraordinary  genius,  and  educated 
with  all  the  advantages  which  might  be  obtained 
in  those  days  in  the  house  of  an  English  noble, 
the  young  Palikar  was  informed  far  beyond  the 
youth  of  his  age ;  and  nature  had  so  endowed 
him,  that  he  came  upon  the  world  with  culti- 
vated abilities,  and  a  shrewd  intelligence  that 
rendered  him  a  most  useful  and  uncompro- 
mising slave  to  the  will  of  De  Walden.  Enthu- 
siastic, imaginative,  and  actuated  by  the  impulse 
of  the  moment — finding  himself  superior  to  the 
generality  of  those  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast, 
he  had  imbibed  a  proud  scorn,  an  undisguised 
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contempt,  for  mankind  ;  and  his  spirit  loved  to 
mock  and  torture  the  weaknesses  of  his  race. 
The  remembrance  of  the  ignominious  end  of  his 
parents  ever  haunted  his  sensitive  imagination  ; 
and  he  loved  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  man- 
kind, as  a  sort  of  expiation  to  those  whom  he 
believed  to  have  suffered  from  their  injustice. 
Idolizing  the  old  tradition  of  the  glory  of  his 
people,  "  he  delighted  to  wound  the  vanity  and 
self-love  of  those  among  whom  he  dwelt;"  and, 
saving  to  his  master,  the  boy  Palikar  was  held 
to  be  morose,  vindictive,  and  unforgiving  ;  and 
in  his  days  of  childhood  was  never  known  to 
receive  a  wrong  without  repaying  it  tenfold  to 
the  cost  of  the  wronger ;  and  therefore,  though 
he  was  detested  by  the  retainers  of  the  De 
Walden,  he  was  at  the  same  time  looked  upon 
as  a  spirit  of  evil,  whom  it  was  dangerous  to 
affront.  He  was  never  known  to  forgive  an 
injury,  and  was  ever  mindful  of  a  kindly  action  ; 
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and  therefore,  though  the  servants  of  the  De 
Walden  were  at  first  inclined  to  insult  over  the 
misfortunes  of  the  gipsy-boy,  he  soon  taught 
them  to  treat  him  with  that  respect  which  a 
firm  temper  and  superior  acquirement  easily 
obtains  from  the  servile  minds  of  menials  :  the 
close  and  trusted  favourite  of  his  lord — the 
only  one  who  was  allowed  to  commune  with  his 
thoughts,  who  shared  with  his  councils,  and 
participated  in  his  feelings — the  young  Palikar 
felt  himself  to  be  elevated  above  the  ordinary 
vassals,  with  whom  he  mingled  but  little— and 
that  little  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  unquestioned  orders  of  their  master,  in  those 
days  of  feudal  feeling,  their  suzerain.  Although 
nominally  the  page  of  De  Walden,  and  usually 
performing  the  light  offices  which  such  a  duty 
required,  yet  was  Palikar  more  the  confidential 
friend,  than  the  servant  of  his  master,  discharg- 
ing voluntarily  the   usual   services   about   the 
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person  of  his  lord,  sharing,  at  the  same  time,  in 
his  most  secret  councils,  and  generally  actively 
engaged  in  every  intrigue,  for  which  his  quick 
and  ready  invention,  and  fearless  temper,  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him.     If  De  Walden  were  attached 
to  any  thing,  it  was  to  the  faithful  and  devoted 
Palikar.     There  was  in  that  boy,  a  wild,  reck- 
less,  and  generous  spirit,    that   won  upon  his 
dark  mind  ;  and  as  he  grew  up  displaying  won- 
derful  powers   of   mimicry  and   imitation,    an 
intuitive  taste  for  varied  languages,  and  skill  in 
the  use  of  arms,  and,  withal,  an  impenetrable 
countenance,    that   defied    the   most    searching 
scrutiny,— De    Walden    confided    to   him    the 
workings  of  a  mind  of  very  superior  order,  but 
completely  under  the  sway  of  unbridled  pas- 
sions, restrained  by  no  principle,  and,  like  the 
arch  fiend,  rejoicing  in  the  scattering  of  desola- 
tion. 

De   Walden,    who    encouraged    the    natural 
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scorn  and  contempt  which  Palikar  entertained 
for  his  fellow-beings,  pouring  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  his  own  vindictive  ideas  into  the 
susceptible  and  already  too  fierce  heart  of  his 
young  follower,  fashioned  him  to  second,  with- 
out femorse,  any  dreadful  act  he  might  resolve ; 
and  there  were  few  that  he  would  shrink 
from  to  forward  any  purpose  he  might  cherish. 
With  such  a  one  as  Palikar  to  back  with 
secrecy  and  promptness  the  emotions  of  his 
own  vengeful  breast,  De  Walden  was  an  enemy 
to  be  feared. 

Travelling  in  early  age  through  the  sunny 
climes  of  the  south  with  no  companion  but  the 
boy  Palikar,  De  Walden  had  examined  with  a 
curious  eye  the  state  of  Italy,  fallen  under  the 
power  of  the  nobility  and  the  domination  of  the 
vicars  of  Christ.  Florence  had  resigned  her 
liberties  to  her  merchant  dukes,  Genoa  and 
Milan,  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  were 
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bowed  down  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Austrian  ; 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  had  humbled  the 
pride  of  the  Germans  at  the  battle  of  Legnano, 
was  fled,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Lucanians 
and  Samnites  had  degenerated  to  the  slaves  of 
the  bigoted  Spaniard.  Venice  yet  held  a  pre- 
carious sway  over  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Brenta 
and  Adige,  while  Morosini  upheld  the  doge's 
delegated  powers  upon  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas 
and  over  the  far-famed  Peloponnesus. 

Embarking  from  Reggio,  De  Walden,  with 
his  page,  passed  over  the  celebrated  straits  which 
divide  the  Trinacrian  from  the  Ausonian  main, 
and  coasted  along  the  once  fruitful  shores  of 
beautiful  Sicily,  surveying  the  desolation  of 
Afric,  and  contemplating  the  scattered  ruins  of 
Syracuse,  where  the  glory  of  Athens  was 
wrecked,  and  the  charm  of  her  dominion  dis- 
solved— where  lier  fettered  sons  won  their  free- 
dom  through  the  genius  of  her  tragic  muse. 
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Sailing  on,  they  beheld  the  splendour  of  the 
Symplegades,  and  the  bright  gems  scattered 
over  the  ^gean  sea ;  from  the  top  of  Ida  they 
looked  down  upon  the  Ilian  plain,  and  saw  sheep 
feeding  around  the  tomb  of  Ajax ;  the  dome  of 
Sophia,  and  the  thousand  minarets  of  Stamboul, 
glittered  with  myriad  lights  during  the  feast  of 
Beiram,  and  the  broad  Hellespont  reflected  the 
bright  blaze  of  Moslem  devotion.  De  Walden 
spurred  his  courser  over  the  plain  where  the 
flying  Persian  fell  beneath  the  spear  of  the  fiery 
Greek,  and  he  traversed  the  ancient  dominions 
of  Nestor  and  Agamemnon,  sandy  Pyle,  and 
lovely  Argos,  but  he  found  they  must  all  yield 
to  the  sublime  grandeur  and  wild  rugged  scenery 
of  the  curtelled  Albanians.  It  was  on  his  re- 
turn from  wandering  in  these  lands,  hallowed 
by  the  deeds  of  those  whose  names  must  not 
pass  away,  that  the  young  Palikar  adopted  the 
dress  and  manners  of  an  Anatolian,  much   to 
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the  gratification  of  De  Walden.  ^Swarthy, 
with  the  high  forehead  and  statue-like  profile 
so  peculiar  to  the  people  who  dwell  on  the  con- 
fines of  Europe  and  Asia,  Palikar  had  also  the 
command  of  countenance  and  imperturbable 
dignity  that  marks  the  Asiatic,  and  therefore 
he  looked,  as  Albert  Barnadiston  had  observed, 
not  to  belong  to  our  western  lands. 

Arrayed  in  his  becoming  costume,  his  jew- 
elled dagger,  glittering  in  his  red  shawl  girdle, 
Palikar  quitted  the  presence  of  De  Walden, 
and  rode  into  the  yard  of  the  hostel,  at  the 
village  of  Woodford,  where  Master  Henry 
Biddulph  walked  about  in  anxious  impatience 
at  tlie  protracted  delay  of  tlie  gipsy-boy.  He 
gazed  with  surprise  at  the  strange  dress,  and 
handsome  appearance  of  the  foreign  youth,  as 
he  deemed  him,  and  doffed  his  steeple-crowned 
hat  with  all  manner  of  respect,  in  return  to  the 
eastern  salutation  of  Palikar. 
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"  Have  ye  travelled  far,  fair  sir  ?"  said 
the  boy,  "ye  look  soiled,  and  somewhat  wea- 
ried!" 

Biddulph  wondered  much,  that  one  so  young, 
and  apparently  of  a  foreign  country,  could 
so  well  bespeak  himself  in  the  language  of  his 
own  land  ;  he  answered  him,  however,  with  all 
courtesy. 

"  We  have  travelled  far,  even  from  the  east- 
ern borders  of  this  country." 

"  And  if  I  may  ask,  purpose  you  to  tarry 
here  any  time  ?" 

"•  We  should  not  have  tarried  here  so  long," 
said  Biddulph,  "  but  for  the  accursed  delay  of 
a  gipsy-boy." 

Palikar  smiled,  and  inquired  to  what  pur- 
pose the  gipsy-boy  might  have  been  em- 
ployed. 

''  He  is  one,"  said  Biddulph,  "  who  jour- 
neyed with  us  on  the  road,  and  we  have  abided 
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here  this  morning,  while  the  lady,  my  mistress, 
dispatched  the  varlet  to  find  the  house  of  the 
noble  Lady  Maulerever,  whereunto  she  is  bound, 
and  direct  us  thither.*" 

"  The  house  of  the  Maulerever,"  said  Pa- 
likar,  "  is  well  known  to  me,  since  I  have  been 
long  about  the  English  court ;  and  as  you  have 
ladies  in  charge,  if  they  be  pleased  to  accept  to 
my  dutiful  services,  I  will  waive  my  present 
business,  and  hie  back  with  ye.  'Tis  likely  ye 
may  never  see  the  gipsy-boy  more." 

"  Such,  indeed,  have  I  myself  sometime 
thought,'*  remarked  Biddulph ;  "  the  more  es- 
pecially, as  the  urchin  rode  away  on  a  good  stout 
hackney,  which  I  would  not  wonder  is  some 
twenty  miles  ])y  this  time  on  the  north  road. 
The  young  rogue  may  fancy  he  has  done  a 
countryman  ;  but  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Henry 
Biddulph,  I  shall  know  him,  meet  him  where  I 
may,  be  it  years  hence :  and   if  I   don't  make 
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him  p.iy  a  heavy  reckoning,  may  my  right  hand 
fail  me ;  but  if  ye  will  choose  to  step  into  this 
poor  hostel,  I  will  make  my  noble  lady  ac- 
quainted with  your  courteous  offer  :"  and  follow- 
ing Biddulph,  the  young  Palikar  laughed  in 
his  sleeve  at  the  vowed  vengeance  of  Biddulph 
against  himself.  It  was  not  long  before  that 
personage  brought  him  a  message  from  his 
lady,  desiring  to  have  some  private  discourse 
with  him.  When  Palikar  entered  the  small 
parlour  of  the  hostel,  the  lovely  Mary  was 
seated  near  the  small  diamond-cut  window, 
which  showed  a  prospect  of  the  great  road 
from  the  capital.  She  was  habited  in  the 
riding-dress  of  those  days,  a  close-fitting  vest, 
over  which  was  thrown  a  long  cloak  of  dark 
purple,  covering  the  whole  body,  and  falling  in 
a  graceful  fold  far  beneath  the  feet.  A  velvet 
cap  was  generally  worn  on  the  head,  surmount- 
ed with  a  single  plume ;   and   the  mantilla,  or 
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Spanish  veil,  falling  over  the  symmetrical 
shoulders,  concealed  at  will  the  speaking  elo- 
quence of  the  witchery  of  woman's  eye.  There 
was  a  marked  anxiety  on  the  countenance  of 
Mary,  as  she  every  instant  turned  her  gaze  to- 
wards the  great  road,  while  Alice  Soame,  seated 
beside  her  friend,  held  one  of  her  hands  within 
her  own,  as  though  she  had  been  soothing  her. 
Both  the  maidens  seemed  struck  with  the  un- 
usual costume  and  handsome  features  of  the 
young  Palikar,  and  courtsied  most  courte- 
ously in  return  to  his  impressive  eastern  salu- 
tation. 

"  Ye  have  heard,*"  said  Mary,  addressing 
the  dark-eyed  page,  "  that  we  have  tarried 
here  over-long,  in  expectation  of  a  messenger, 
whom  we  sent  betimes,  to  announce  our  com- 
ing to  the  noble  Lady  Maulerever.  We 
fear  mucli  that  our  confidence  hath  been  mis- 
placed,   and  that  we  have  been    deceived ;   at 
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least,  so  our  follower  Master  Biddulpb  v\^ould 
persuade  us,  though  I  myself  am  loth  to  be- 
lieve, that  one  so  young  could  be  so  dishonest ; 
but  even  this  fair  maiden,  my  friend  and  com- 
panion, misdoubteth  the  gipsy-boy." 

While  Mary  thus  addressed  him,  her  eye 
rested  full  in  scrutinizing  inquiry  upon  the  im- 
penetrable features  of  Palikar,  and  Alice  Soame 
appeared  to  labour  with  that  endeavour,  as  if 
she  would  recall  the  memory  of  some  face  she 
was  familiar  with,  yet  knew  not  whether  it  had 
been  in  a  dream,  or  in  reality,  that  she  had  ever 
seen  it.  Palikar  observed  at  a  glance  what 
was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  younger  maiden, 
and  the  more  assuredly  to  defeat  observation, 
he  pressed  the  folds  of  his  turban,  so  as  more 
completely  to  shade  his  forehead ;  and  assum- 
ing the  grave  manner,  lofty  bearing,  and  re- 
markable unconscious  air  of  the  Asiatics,  speak- 
ing in  a  low  and  measured  manner,  he  replied 
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to  Mary,  that  he  had  heard  from  her  fol- 
lower the  circumstance  which  detained  them  at 
the  hostel ;  and  therefore,  as  in  duty  bound, 
he  had  proffered  his  poor  services  as  their  con- 
ductor to  the  house  of  the  noble  lady,  Maule- 
rever. 

"  We  thank  you,  and  will  advantage  our- 
selves of  your  courtesy  ;  but  fain  would  I 
know  to  whom  we  are  indebted?"   said  Mary. 

"  I  am  a  page,  fair  lady,  to  a  gallant  noble 
at  the  court,  who  is  intimate  at  the  house  of  the 
Maulerevers ;  but  you  must  not  feel  offended, 
if  I  at  present  decline  to  give  you  a  fair  answer 
touching  myself  and  my  noble  master.  I  have 
been  taught  in  his  service,  never  to  utter  his 
name  or  mine  own  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 
He  is  a  noble  and  high-minded  cavalier,  fair 
lady,  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  king,  his 
royal  master,  and  most  honourably  given.     He 
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will  be  proud  to  learn  that  his  humble  page 
hath  been  of  any  service  to  such  fair  ladies.""" 

*'  We  doubt  not,"  observed  Mary,  "  that 
your  lord  is  a  brave  gentleman,  and  courtly 
withal,  and  there  is  that  about  you  which  be- 
speaks you  fairly.  It  were  not  over-prudent, 
perhaps,  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of 
one  who  cometh  in  such  a  guise,  and  concealeth 
his  name  ;  but  we  are  well  cared  for  by  Master 
Henry  Eiddulph,  our  stout  follower,  and  if  ye 
answer  me  truly  to  one  question,  we  will  e'en 
put  ourselves  under  your  charge  for  some  short  ' 
time." 

The  page  of  De  Walden  touched  his  fore- 
head in  token  of  the  compliment  the  lady  had 
paid  him,  and  stood  prepared  to  answer  any 
interrogatory. 

"  At  the  court,  do  you  recollect  ever  to  have 
seen  or  heard  of  Albert   Lord  Barnadiston  ?" 
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"  Often,  noble  lady,  have  I  seen  the  bold 
young  Barnadiston,  as  he  is  called.  He  was 
of  the  company  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now 
king,  what  time  the  Spanish  match  was  in  pro- 
gress. He  is  of  the  chiefest  gallants  about  the 
court,  and  high  in  favour  with  majesty.  A 
kinsman  also  is  he,  I  have  heard,  of  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Maulerever,  the  gallant  old  war- 
rior who  fell  leading  a  charge  against  the 
French  on  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  and  in  whose  rescue 
the  young  Lord  Barnadiston  greatly  distin- 
guished himself." 

"  And  can  you  tell  me  where  that  young 
noble  may  now  be  .^''  asked  Mary,  in  a  hurried 
and  confused  manner,  while  the  mantling  blood 
deserted  her  flushed  cheek,  leaving  it  pale  as 
the  drooping  lily. 

"  But  a  few  days  since,  noble  lady,  I  saw 
the  young  Lord  Barnadiston   gaily  apparelled, 
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one  of  the  cbiefest  and  most  noted  personages 
in  the  brilliant  circle  around  England's  lively 
Queen." 

"  Thanked  be  God/'  murmured  Mary,  "  then 
he  is  safe  !"  And  the  gentle  Alice  affectionately 
pressed  the  hand  of  her  friend,  smiling  amidst 
the  tears  of  joy  that  bedewed  her  pallid  cheek. 

"  Let  Master  Biddulph  order  forth  our 
horses,  Margaret,"  said  Mary  to  her  tire  wo- 
man ;  "  we  would  proceed  immediately  to  Lon- 
don :"  and  while  Margaret  went  to  do  her 
mistress's  bidding,  Mary  left  the  young  page 
alone,  and  retired  to  prepare  for  their  depar- 
ture. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Alice  to  Mary,  when 
they  reached  their  chamber,  "  that  the  coun- 
tenance of  this  youthful  page  should  be  familiar 
to  me;  the  voice  is  different,  but  those  eyes 
surely  claim  brotherhood  with  the  gipsy-boy. 
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I  cannot  banish  it  from  my  thought,  but  those 
large  black  eyes  of  subdued  fire  have  perused 
my  features  before." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Mary,  laughing  at  the 
blushing  Alice  ;  "  dark  eyes  have  a  charm  for 
you,  and  whenever  you  see  them,  you  are  con- 
juring up  some  simiUtude  with  those  of  others, 
I  wonder  much  you  have  not  fancied  that  it 
is  Wilfred  Conyers  disguised  as  an  eastern 
page." 

"  That  were  too  great  a  demand,  dearest 
lady,  on  my  imagination,  Wilfred  is  so  much 
taller,  and  of  a  more  pallid  hue ;  and  besides, 
his  lineaments,  though  delicately  defined,  show 
a  benevolence  and  native  dignity  which  are  not 
possessed  by  the  page.  It  can  be  only  some 
whim  of  my  brain ;  but  if  I  were  called  upon 
to  pronounce  a  likeness,  I  should  say  he  re- 
sembled very  closely  the  errant  gipsy-boy; 
the  same  pride  playing  round  the  lip,  but  more 
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grave  and  controlled — the  swarthy  complexion, 
the  arched  eyebrows,  and  the  same  dubious  ex- 
pression; that  style  of  countenance  that  defies  all 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  soul.  Believe 
me,  dearest  lady,  you  may  laugh  at  my  powers 
of  observation,  but  there  is  much  resemblance — 
saving,  that  the  tones  of  the  voice  are  not  the 
same,  and  there  is  a  natural  gravity  and  un- 
affected ease  about  this  foreign  page  which  be- 
speaks him  of  other  climes." 

"  Little  do  I  regard,  my  dearest  Alice,"  said 
Mary,  throwing  her  arms  around  the  gentle 
girl,  and  kissing  her  fondly :  "  Little  do  I  re- 
gard who  the  page  may  resemble,  or  whence  he 
Cometh  ;  I  am  too  happy,  my  own  dear  girl, 
transported  beyond  myself  at  the  idea  of  again 
beholding  my  noble  Albert.  Come  away ;  I 
see  in  the  courtyard  that  Master  Biddulph  is 
ready  with  our  horses,  and  awaiteth  but  our 
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Descending  into  the  yard,  they  were  soon 
assisted  upon  their  horses  by  Biddulph  and  the 
page,  and  the  cavalcade,  following  Palikar, 
moved  forward  to  London. 
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